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Che Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man. — Young 


JOHN HH. NOYES, 
AND THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

Joun H. Norges has an excellent constitution, 
and is evidently descended from a long-lived 
ancestry, some of whom may have attained a very 
great age, say to eighty or, possibly, ninety years. 
We see no indications of disease or premature 
decay in him ; on the contrary, all the vital con- 
ditions favor the inference that he may live long 
and healthfully. All the recuperative functions 
are strongly marked, the heart, lungs, and stomach 
being fully developed and in healthy action. 

Intellectually, Mr. Noyes should be known for 
& disposition to investigate principles, to go back 
to the origin of things, to study cause and effect, 
or the why and the wherefore. He is even ab- 
stract in his speculations and metaphysical in his 
mental jendencies. There is something of the 
Ben. Franklin tendency in his character ; and had 
his mind been directed to invention and the in- 
vestigation of scientific subjects, he could have 
excelled in those pursuits, He would appreciate 
chemistry, geology, physiology, and psychology. 
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In theology he is apparently less emotional 
than philosophical. He is not moved so much 
by his feelings as he is directed by his judgment 
and by his faith. His religion is based, first, on 
kindness ; second, on justice, in doing good and 
doing right rather in bowing down to authority 
in humility and observing forms and ceremonies. 
He has not that feeling of deference and respect 
for the opinions of others which would incline 





him to follow in any beaten path made by them. 
He would hold himself accountable alone to the 
powers above, and worship according to the 
dictates of his own judgment. 

He is not inclined to hope for too much, but 
will generally realize more than he anticipates. 
Some magnify their prospects, others undervalue 
them; he stands between those extremes. He 
would be somewhat rigid in his sense of justice, 
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holding others to a strict accountability ; and 
being very careful to fulfill all his own promises, 
would expect others to do the same. 

He appreciates words of approval and encour- 
agement, but would turn neither to the right nor 
the left to secure flattery or avoid frowns. If 
disapproved, he can endure it—if approved, he en- 
joys it ; but he does not hold himself accountable 
so much to men or women as to a power or a 
principle above—a “higher law.” He could 
conform to custom, but would prefer to strike out 
an original and independent course for himself. 

Socially, he should be known for warm and even 
ardent affections and attachments to persons, to 
places, and to objects; but the affections, though 
prominent, are subordinate to his judgment and 
moral sentiments. He evidently inherits the 
sympathies, watchfulness, and sensitiveness of 
the mother, with the will, the love of liberty, love 
of knowledge, and sense of independence of the 
father, combining the qualities of both parents. 

He appreciates property, knows its value, and 
would use it wisely but never wastefully. He 
would economize both time and money, but use 
them freely. 

His appetite is good when in health, and he 
would enjoy his food, but would eat to live rather 
than live toeat. He is neither a gourmand nor an 
epicure. He is so organized and balanced that 
he will not be likely to commit excesses or go to 
extremes whereby his health might be endanger- 
ed. Evidently, in most respects, he is a cautious, 
guarded, prudent person. Though a man of 
strong impulses, strong will, and strong sym- 
pathies, yet, having a resolute and self-relying 
spirit, he is self-regulating. He has dignity and 
decision, and will hold firmly to his convictions. 

He has sufficient application to finish what he 
begins, but is not prolix or tedious. He would 
be moderately quick in his mental transitions. 

Would be resolute to resist and defend, but not 
aggressive. He neither seeks nor avoids contro- 
versy, but defends his principles and friends with 
real moral courage. There is no malice, vindic- 
tiveness, or cruelty, but simply a determination 
to defend the right and to live down the wrong. 

He is naturally frank, open, and free, with 
only that prudence which comes from the judg- 
ment, and from caution—not the cunning of 
” Secretiveness. He would be dignified and manly 
without being distant or domineering ; polite and 
gentlemanly, but not fawniog. More Hope and 
less Cautiousness would incline him to venture 
more, whereas now he keeps within the limits of 
his own plans and knowledge. 

He has taste, love for poetry, oratory, works of 
art, and all things grand and sublime, but does 
not lose sight of the useful in admiring the beauti- 
ful. It is utility first, however, and then orna- 
ment. 

He can imitate and work after a pattern, but is 
more inclined to originate, to invent than to copy. 
He is mirthful, fond of fun, joyous, youthfal, and 
playful. He has always been a good observer as 
well as a deep, original thinker. He can measure 
well by the eye, and would be correct in judging 
of forms, sizes, proportions, and of distance ; can 
keep the center of gravity in marching or in 
climbing, and can readily detect resemblances. 





He is systematic and methodical, keeping things 
in place, and accurate as an accountant, if accus- 
tomed to figures. He enjoys music though he 
may not make it; is free if not copious in the 
use of language, and with practice could excel in 
both speaking and writing. 

If a youth, yet to be educated for a particular 
calling in life, we should suggest the law as the 
first choice, whence he would go either into 
political life, or to the post of a judge, or a seat 
of honor and of trust under the general govern- 
ment. Next, we should name theology, in which 
he would engage in reformatory or missionary 
work with zeal, though it would be somewhat 
difficult for him to conform to a particular creed 
established by others. Next, in medicine and 
surgery, in which calling he would do well, 
especially in a medical school or college, as a 
teacher, or in an asylum or a hospital. If in 
neither of these, in some other public institution, 
as in a savings-bank, as a superintendent or a 
manager in any corporation. He could have 
been fitted for statesmanship, and would have 
excelled in directing public affairs. 

In business he would be somewhat conservative, 
risking comparatively little, but would have been 
content with moderate profits rather than to have 
ventured more for possible gains. 

His brain is of the larger class, well supported 
by a strong constitution, and a framework well 
filled up, and he ought to take a leading place 
among leading men. “Where much is given, 
much will be required.” 

The following biography, including the sketch 
of Mr. Noyes’ life, now first published, is believed 
to be correct in every particular. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Joun H. Norges was born in Brattleboro, Vt., 
September 3, 1811. 

His father’s family originally lived in New- 
buryport, Mass., and was descended from a 
Puritan minister, who emigrated from England in 
1634. His father graduated at Dartmouth College, 
was tutor to the class of Daniel Webster, and 
studied for the ministry, but subsequently devoted 
himself to mercantile pursuits. He was member 
of Congress for the southern district of Vermont in 
1817, and died in 1841, at the age of seventy-seven 
—leaving considerable property to his children. 

J. H. N.’s mother’s family, whose name was 
Hayes, came from New Haven, and was descended 
from one of the earliest settlers of the Connecticut 
colony. She was remarkable for conscientious- 
ness and religious zeal, and took great care to 
have her children educated in the fear of God. 
She died at Oneida, April 11, 1866, aged eighty- 
six. Mr. Noyes was forty years old, and Mrs. 
Noyes twenty, when they married. J. H. N. was 
the fourth child, but the first son of this marriage. 

J.H. Noyes is fifty-five years old; height five 
feet and eleven inches ; general proportion good ; 
average weight one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds; very fair complexion ; beard and hair 
originally red, the latter now somewhat whitened ; 
head rather large, measuring twenty-three and 
one-half inches, with liigh projecting forehead, 
resembling that of Thomas Carlyle in some im- 
portant particulars, according to the recent testi- 
mony of an intimate friend of that gentleman; 





the lower jaw slightly projecting and rather 
broad ; the lips thin and finely curved ; nose of 
medium size and slightly aquiline ; the eyes 
hazel and sometimes almost black, with eyebrows 
well-developed, and sustained by a series of bold 
perceptive organs; head fully developed, espe- 
cially it the regions of the moral and reasoning 
faculties. 


He lived at Brattleboro, Vt., and in the 
neighboring town of Dummerston, until be was 
ten years old, when he commenced fitting for 
college at the academy in Amherst, Muss , under 
the instruction of Gerard Hallock. After the 
usual course there and at other schools, he 
entered Dartmouth College at the age of fifteen, 
and graduated in 1830. He then commenced the 
study of law with his brother-in-law. L. G. Mead, 
Esq., but at the end of a year his attention was 
called to the subject of religion, by a protracted 
meeting in Putney, Vt., to which place his 
father’s family had now removed. e@ quote 
from Mr. Noyes’ * Confessions” of religious ex- 
perience, published several years since: “ After 
a painful process of conviction, in which the 
conquest of my aversion to becoming a minister 
was one of the critical points, I submitted to God, 
and obtained spiritual peace. With much joy 
and zeal I immediately devoted myself to the 
study of the Scriptures, and to religious testimony 
in private and public. The year 1831 was dis- 
tinguished as ‘the year of revivals.’ New 
measures, protracted meetings, and New York 
evangelists had just entered New England, and 
the whole spirit of the pe was fermenting 
with religious excitement. The millennium was 
supposed to be very near. I fully entered into 
the enthusiasm of the time ; and seeing no reason 
why backsliding should be expected, or why the 
revival spirit might not be maintained in its full 
vigor permanently, I determined with all my 
inward strength to be “ a young convert” in zeal 
and simplicity forever. My heart was fixed on 
the millennium, and I resolved to live or die for 
it. Four weeks after my conversion I went to 
Andover, and was admitted to the Theological 
Seminary.” 

An incident is recorded as having transpired at 
this period, which evinced that freedom of thought 
and adherence to conviction which has ever 
characterized his course : “ On one occasion,” he 
says, “‘in conversation with my father, who was 
fond of theological argument, I suggested an 
interpretation of some passage in Scripture, 
which he thought was new. ‘Take care,’ said 
he, ‘that is heresy.’ ‘Heresy or not,’ said I, 
‘it is true’ ‘But if you are to be a minister,’ 
said he, ‘you must think and preach as the rest 
of the ministers do ; ¥ you get out of the traces they 
will whip you in.’ I was very indignant at this 
suggestion, and replied, ‘Never! never will I be 
whipped by ministers, or anybody else, into 
views which do not commend themselves to my 
understanding.’ ”’ 

After one year spent at Andover he joined 
the Theological School at Yale, and in August, 
1833, was licensed to preach by the New Huven 
Association. For a short time after he received 
his license he labored as pastor of a small church 
in North Salem, N. Y. He says, “ The first time 
I preached I read a written sermon—a thing 
which I never did afterward.” Most of his 
ministerial labors were, however. confined to 
New Haven and the neighboring towns. During 
the former part of his residence in New Haven he 
devoted bis leisure hours to religious labor among 
the colored people of that city. ‘‘ My heart,” he 
says, “was greatly engaged in this work. At 
Andover I became interested in the Anti-Slaver 
cause, and soon after I went to New Haven 
took part, with a few pioneer abolitionists, in the 
formation of one of the earliest Anti-Slavery 
Societies in the country.” 

In February, 1834, while still connected with 
the Yale Theological Seminary, he embraced 
new views of Christian experience and theology, 
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and was called thenceforth a Perfectionist. The 
principal points of his new faith may be thus 
stated: Ist. That Christ’s second coming, and 
the establishment of his kingdom, took place 
within one generation from the time of his per- 
sonal ministry; 2d. That the gospel of Christ 
provides means for full salvation, and conse- 
quently that no one living in sin and selfishness 
can justly claim the name of Christian in the 
highest sense of the word. 

‘While at Andover he bad been associated with 
such enthusiasts as Lyman and Munson, who 
were killed by the cannibals on one of the islands 
of the East Indies ; Justin Perkins, the Nestorian 
missionary ; Champion, who went to Africa; and 
he had pledged himself to the American Board 
that he would become a foreign missionary. 
This pledge was withdrawn after his conversion 
to the new doctrines, for the following among 
other reasons: “I saw I was already on mission- 
ary ground, among a people who (though pro- 
fessedly Caristian) needed to be converted quite 
as much as the heathen.” 

Ia consequence of the announcement of the 
new doctrines, he was excluded from the Ortho- 
dox churches, deposed from the ministry, sub- 
jected to a flood of contention from the college 
and the seminary. forsaken by friends and 
relatives, and sent forth with the reputation of a 
fanatic and madman. {In his own langnage, “I 
had lost my standing in tbe church, ian the 
ministry, and in the college My good name in 
the great world was gone. My friends were fast 
falling away. I was beginning to be indeed an 
outeast. Yet I rejoiced and ‘eaped for joy. 
Some persons asked me whether I should con- 
tinue to preach, now that the clergy had taken 
away my license. I rep'ied, ‘I have taken away 
their license to sin, and they keep on sinning; 
so, though they have taken away my license to 
preach, I shall keep on preaching.’” 

The term Perfectionist was applied to two 
classes who came out from the Orthodox churches 
at about the same period. They resembled each 
other in many respects (both classes apprehend- 
ing alike the great truth, that the new covenant 
means salvation from sin, the security of believers, 
the substitution of grace for law and ordinances, 
etc.), but there was yet this fundamental and 
important distinction: one class appropriated 
these doctrines in the interest of individual- 
ism, the other in the interest of unity; one 
class scorned the idea of subordination and 
discipline, the other joyfully received the idea 
of organization, and were willing to submit 
to such discipline as organic harmony should 
require; one class were all leaders, a regi- 
ment of officers, many of whom were for a time 
eloquent champions of the new truths, but the 
mujority of them rushed into excesses which dis- 
honored the name Perfectionist ; the other class, 
led by J. H. Noyes, have plodded on their way, 
through trials and crucifixions, good and evil 
report, and finally developed a system of prin- 
cipies and a form of practical life which at least 
chailenge the attention of the world. 

One secret of the success of the latter class 
may be found in the fact, that while its leader 
has been interested in all reforms, and free to 
investigate all philosophies, and given to the 
most free and radical thinking, his respect for 
the Bible and veneration for its spirit are greater 
to-day than they were when he promised to be 
“a young convert forever.” 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

Mr. Noyes has recently been conspicuous as 
the founder of the Oneida Community ; and it is 
probable that the general reader will be most 
luterested in his career as a socialist But it 
should be clearly understood. that his socialism 
is only the outgrowth of his religious views and 
experience, and that socialism bas never occu- 

ied the primary place in his mind. He has ever 
insisted, fhat the restoration of true relations 
between God and man should precede all efforts 
to reorganize society. In accordance with this 





view, the first twelve years subsequent to his 
second conversion were maiuly occupied in 
meditations and studies, which resulted in the 
development of new theories on most theological 
subjects. Some idea of his labors in this de- 
partment may be obtained by a glance at the 
“ Berean,’’ a volume of some 500 pages, publish- 
ed at Putney, Vt., in 1847. He is to-day much 
more deeply interested in the development of 
truth looking toward the redemption of men 
from sin and selfishness, than in the success of 
his own social experiments, or in any plans for 
the improvement of the external arrangements 
of society. 

Although new principles in respect to the final 
relations of the sexes were discovered by him 
early in his career (which were published in 
Philadelphia in 1837 without his knowledge or 
consent), yet he steadily refused for twelve years 
to authorize or countenance among his disciples 
any departures from common sexual morality, 
and finally commenced innovations only after the 
development of the principles of mutual criticism 
and of male continence, which have been the 
effectual safe-guards of communism and social 
freedom. While holding that love should be 
free between the sexes in a state of society where 
selfishness is displaced by Christian unity, and 
where the above safe-guards are in operation, he 
regards irresponsible, anarchic free-love as only 
one form of licentiousness. 


COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICAL COMMUNISM. 


Perfectionism assumed the form of association 
first at Putney, Vt., in a small circle of the im- 
mediate connections of J. H. Noyes. His wife 
(whose original name was Harriet A. Holton), 
and several members of his father’s family being 
associated with him in religious faith, and in the 
business of editing and printing adopted, or 
rather naturally feil into, the principle of com- 
munity of interests. From 1840 to 1847 there 
was @ gradual accession of members, till the 
family numbered nearly forty. During the same 
period all the leading principles of the present 
social theory of the Oneida Community were 
worked out theoretically and practically, and, 
step by step, the schoo! advanced from community 
of faith to community of property, community of 
households, community of affections. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


The village of Putney was at first considerably 
excited on account of the religious doctrines of 
the new society, and afterward still more dis- 
turbed by the development of its social princi- 
ples; and the little band was finally compelled 
to seek a new location for the community school 
It is regarded as at least an interesting coinci- 
dence, that on the same day the exodus from 
Putney commenced (Nov 26, 1847), practical 
movements were being made by Perfectionists of 
the same faith toward the formation of a com- 
munity at Oneida, Madison County, N. Y. The 
Putney exiles joined these brethren, and on the 
first day of the following February the Oneida 
Community was fully organized. At the last 
census it numbered 209 persons. There are 
other smaller communities at Wallingford, Conn., 
and in New York city. 


COMMUNITIES ONLY LARGE FAMILIES, 


These Communities are organized after the 
model exhibited to the world on the day of 
Pentecost: ‘* The multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and of one soul; neither said 
any of them that aught of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own, but they bad a!l things com- 
mon.” There is free interchange of men and means 
between the different Communities. and no accounts 
(except for purposes of information) are kept be- 
tween the severai Communities, or the members 
of the same Community. Their constitution and 
by-laws are not written instruments, but princi- 
ples wrought out and embodied in customs and 
institutions. The general character of the gov- 
ernment is similar to that of a family. Indeed, 





the Community organization began as a family, 
and has grown as a family, with this important 
difference, that in the original compact be- 
tween Mr. Noyes and his wife, they mutuall 
agreed not to be exclusively devoted to cach 
other, but to receive others into their unity. 
Under this compact the original duality has been 
gradually increased until it embraces about 
800 souls. When prudent persons intend mar- 
riage, they first seek acquaintance with each other, 
and endeavour to ascertain whether they are 
adapted to make each other happy—whether, in 
short, they love each other well enough to com- 
mit themselves to each other “for better or for 
worse.” Thus it isin joining the Communities : 
all permanent connections are preceded by ac- 
quaintance, and take place as the result of affec- 
tion and deliberate consultation. And as the 
original compact admits of a plurality of partners 
to the same marriage, so the effort and aim of 
the original pair has been to multiply the 
fathers and mothers of the Communities—to 
educate and encourage others to fill their places 
as guides and connselors; and they bave so far 
succeeded, that their personal presence is not 
regarded as essential to the harmonious develop- 
ment of associative life. 


MEANS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The measures relied upon for good govern- 
ment in these Community families are, first, dail 
evening meetings, which all are expected to attend. 
In these meetings religious, social, and business 
matters are freely discussed, and opportunity 
given for exhortation and reproof. . Secondly, 
on the system of mutual criticism. This system 
takes the place of backbiting in ordinary society, 
and is regarded as one of the greatest means of 
improvement and fellowship. All of the mem- 
bers are accustomed to voluntarily invite the 
benefit of this ordinance from time to time. 
Sometimes persons are criticised by the entire 
fimily ; at other times by a committee of six, 
eight, twelve, or more, selected by themselves 
from among those best acquainted with them, and 
best able to do justice to their character. In 
these criticiems the most perfect sincerity is 
expected ; and in practical experience it is found 
best for the subject to receive his criticism with- 
out replying. There is little danger that the 
general verdict in respect to his character will be 
unjust. This ordinance is far from agreeable to 
those whose egotism and vanity are stronger 
than their love of truth. It is an ordeal which 
reveals insincerity and selfishness; but it also 
often takes the form of commendation, and reveals 
hidden virtues as well as secret faults. It is 
always acceptable to those who wish to see them- 
selves as others see them. 

These two agencies, daily evening meetings 
and criticism, are found quite adequate to the 
maintenance of good order and government in 
the Communities. Those who joined the Com- 
munities understanding their principles, and 
afterward prove refractory and inbarmonic, and 
also those who came into the Communities in 
childhood, and afterward develop characters 
antagonistic to the general spirit, and refuse to 
yield to the governmental agencies mentioned, 
either voluntarily withdraw or are expelled. 
Only one case of expulsion is, however, recorded. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 

The organization by which the business of the 
Oneida Community is managed is simple and 
easily explained. The first great wheel of the 
machine is the weekly meeting of the Business 
Board, comprising the heads of departments and 
such us chvose to attend its sessions. It might 
be called a board of directors. Iis officers are a 
chairman, whose duty it is to preside at the 
deliberations of the Board, and a secretary, who 
preserves a record of the proceedings. All the 
members of the Community are free to partici- 

te in the deliberations of this Board, and it is a 
imited body only because all who are not espe- 
cially interested in managing, generally choose to 
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stay away. The report of the secretary is read 
to the entire Community on the evening following 
the session of the Board, and opportunity is then 
given for discussion of any measure resolved 
upon by the Board; and business matters are 
frequently referred for discussion and decision by 
the Board to the general meeting ; so that con- 
stant communication is kept up between the 
Board and the mass of tue Community. There 
are no secret sessions. Everything is free, open, 
democratic. In the early spring.of each year a 
special session of the Business Board is called for 
maturing plans of a business campaign, and for 
organizing the forces for the season. Previous 
to the meeting a conspicuous bulletin invites 
every one to hand in a written slip, stating what 
department of business each would like to engage 
in, etc. An organizing committee is appointed 
at this annual meeting, who select foremen for 
the different departments of business, and appor- 
tion the help, keeping in view as much as pos- 
sible the expressed choice of individuals. Their 
plan is submitted to the Board for approval or 
amendment, and also to the family in general as- 
sembly. Still further, a standing committee is 
appointed at the annual meeting, consisting of 
two or three persons of approved judgment, whose 
duty it is to have a general oversight of all the 
businesses, and transfer hands from one depart- 
ment to another, as the fluctuations of business or 
the improvement of individuals may require. 

The women also have a similar organization 
for the management of their particular depart- 
ments of business. 


In determining upon any course of action or 
policy, unanimity is always sought, by commit- 
tees, by the Business Board, and by the Com- 
munity. All consider themselves as one party, 
and intend to act together or not atall. This 

rinciple is illustrated in the working of juries. 
t forms part of the constitation of the Commnu- 
nity. If there are serious objections to any pro- 
posed measure, action is delayed until the objec- 
tions are removed. The majority never go ahead 
leaving a grumbling minority behind. This prin- 
ciple is found compatible with prompt action and 
the transaction of large and complicated business. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


of the Oneida Community and its branches, and 
the intercourse of the sexes, are also easily ex- 
plained and readily understood. In the first 
place, the Communities believe, contrary to the 
theory of the novelists and others, that the affec- 
tions can be controlled and guided, and that they 
will produce far better results when rightly con- 
trolled and rightly guided than if left to take 
care of themselves without restraint. They 
entirely reject the idea, that love is an inevitable 
and uncontrollable fatality, which must have its 
own course. They believe the whole matter of 
love and its expression should be subject to en- 
lightened self-control, and should be managed 
for the greatest good. In the Communities it is 
under the special supervision of the fathers and 
mothers, or, in other words, of the wisest and 
best members, and is often under discussion in 
the evening meetings, and is also subordinate to 
the institution of criticism. The fathers and 
mothers are guided in their management by 
certain general principles, which have been 
worked out, and are well uaderstood in the Com- 
munities. One is termed, the principle of the 
ascending fellowship. It is regarded as better for 
the young of both sexes to associate in love with 
persons older than themselves, and, if possible, 
with those who are spiritual and have been some 
time in the school of self-control. and who are 
thus able to make love safe and edifying. This 
is only another form of the popular priaciple of 
contrasts. It is well understood by physiologists, 
that it is undesirable for persons of similar char- 
acters and temperaments to mate together. 
Communists have discovered that it is not desir- 
able for two inexperienced and unspiritual per- 
sons to rush into fellowship with each other ; 








that it is far better for both to associate with 
persons of mature character and sound sense. 

Another general principle, well understood in 
the Communities, is, that it is not desirable for 
two persons, whatever may be their standing, to 
become exclusively attached to each other— 
to worship and idolize each other— however 
popular this experience may be with senti- 
mental people generally. They regard exclusive, 
idolatrous attachment as unhealthy and perni- 
cious wherever it may exist. The Communities 
insist that the heart should be kept free to love 
all the true and worthy, and should never be 
contracted with exclusiveness or idolatry, or 
purely selfish love in any form. 

Another principle, well known and carried out 
in the Communities, is, that persons shall not be 

iged to receive under any circumstances the 
attention of those whom they do not like. They 
abhor rapes, whether committed under the 
cover of marriage or elsewhere. The Commnni- 
ties are pledged to protect all their members from 
disagreeable social approaches. Every woman is 
free to refuse every man’s attentions. 

Still another principle is, that it is best for 
men, in their approaches to women, to invite 
personal interviews through the intervention of a 
third party, for two important reasons, viz., 
first, that the matter may be brought in some 
measure under the inspection of the Community ; 
and, secondly, that the women may decline pro- 
posals, if they choose, without embarrassment or 
restraint. 

Under the operation of these general principles, 
but little difficulty attends the practical carrying 
out of the social theory of the Communities. As 
fast as the members become enlightened, they 
govern themselves by these very principles. The 
great aim is to teach every one self-control. 
This leads to the greatest happiness in love, and 
the greatest good to all. 

All sexual freedom in the Communities is sub- 


ject to the general restriction prescribed by the 


doctrine of Male Continence, i.e., all men are 
expected to make it a point of honor to refrain 
from the propagative part of sexuul intercourse, 
except when propagation is intended and pro- 
vided for by due consultation with the Commu- 
= and with the other party concerned. 

ut little practical advance has been made in 
the direction of propagation. The Community is 
waiting for light; but in the mean time holds 
firmly that this is one of the most important 
interests of society, and should not be left to 
blind chance or selfish, uncivilized passion, but 
should be placed under the control of wisdom 
and science at least as high as that which is per- 
fecting the breeds of other valuable animals. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


The children of the Community are cared for in 
the following manner: During the period of 
nursing, the mother devotes herself to her child 
as much as she pleases; has a room to herself, 
and assistants, if she wishes. When the child is 
weaned, say at the age of a year or fifteen 
months, it is placed in the general nursery or 
children’s department. This is an establishment 
separate from the main household, but in close 
communication with it, and always open to 
mothers, and to all who choose to visit it. The 
mother, on weaning her child, generally takes 
her turn for a while in the children’s department 
as assistant. Children remain in this establish- 
ment under the care of men and women, selected 
for their skill in managing the young, till the age 
of twelve or fourteen. The smallest children eat 
in the nursery at a table by themselves. The 
rest eat at the general table with the family. All 
attend school, and are taught, to read, write, etc. 


COMMUNISM NOT ANTI-REPUBLICAN. 


The Communists consider their form of govern- 
ment as republican, or at least consistent with the 
general principles of republicanism. Like fami- 
lies, or joint-stock companies, they have spe- 
cial and even stringent laws and principles for 





the management of their internal affairs; but 
they can not compel, and do not even ask, any- 
bene to join them ; and those who do join them 
can leave if they become dissatisfied. toon those 
who were born in the Communities are made en- 
tirely free to leave, if they choose to do so, when 
they arrive at years of discretion ; so that sub- 
jection to the principles and discipline of the 
Communities is voluntary, like subjection to the 
discipline of academies and colleges, which insti- 
tutions are not generally regarded as inconsist- 
ent with republicanism. 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


are abundant; but few, however, of those per- 
sons who apply are considered es | to enter 
the society, and are generally ad to study 
more thoroughly its character and principles be- 
fore attempting a permanent junction. No one 
is considered as fit for membership who has not 
previously commended himself as earnestly de- 
voted to the same objects the Communities have 
in view. Those who really love the Fc peam 0 
of the society are certain to attract the fellowship 
of its members wherever they are, and so be- 
come virtually identified with them, whether they 
come into formal connection with them or not, 
Persons, on actually joining the Oneida Commu- 
nity, or any of its branches, are expected to sign 
the following document : 

“On the admission of any member, all prop- 
erty belonging to him or her becomes the prop- 
erty of the Community. A record of the esti- 
mated amount will be kept, and in case of the 
subsequent withdrawal of the member, the Com- 
munity, according to its practice heretofore, will 
refund the property or an equivalent amount. 
This practice, however, stands on the ground, not 
of obligation, but of expediency and liberality ; 
and the time and manner of refunding must be 
trusted to the discretion of the Community. 
While a person remains a member, his subsist- 
ence and education in the Community are held 
to be just equivalents for his labor; and no ac- 
counts are kept between him and the Community, 
and no claim of wages accrues to him in case of 
subsequent withdrawal.” 

Those who brought no property into the Com- 
munity, if they withdraw honorably, are given a 
good outfit of clothing and a sum of money not 
exceeding one hundred dollars. 

RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

The Communists have no formal creed, but are 
firmly and unanimously attached to the Bible, as 
the text-book of the Spirit of truth; to Jesus 
Christ, as the eternal Son of God ; to the Apos- 
tles and primitive Church, as the exponents of 
the everlasting Gospel. Their belief is, that the 
second advent of Christ took place at the period 
of the destruction of Jerusalem ; that at that 
time there was a primary resurrection and judg- 
ment in the spiritual world ; that the final king- 
dom of God then began in the heavens ; that the 
manifestation of that kingdom in the visible 
world is now approaching ; that its approach is 
ushering in the second and final resurrection and 
judgment; that a church on earth is now rising 
to meet the approaching kingdom in the heavens, 
and to become its duplicate and representative ; 
that inspiration, or open communication with 
God and the heavens, involving perfect holiness, 
is the element of connection between the church 
on earth and the church in the heavens, and the 
power by which the kingdom of God is to be es- 
tablished and reign in the world. 


NO PLACE FOR SELFISH PERSONS, 


Of course in communities, where the members 
are sincerely devoted to such principles, poverty, 
oppression, and crime must be unknown. There 
can be no rich unless all are rich. There can be 
no poor unless all are poor. Every one will be 
respected according to his worth Individual 
happiness will be found in seeking the general 
happiness and good of all. In the words of a 
Communistic writer : “ There is here the largest 
liberty for love and generosity, but no liberty 
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for selfishness and seeking one’s own. If a per- 
son can find gratification in the public service 
and the prosperity of the whole, then pommenty 
is exactly his place. But those who enter wi 
their eye mainly on private sag A and pleasure- 
seeking are courting special disappointment. 
True Communism has nothing for them but arrest 
and crucifixion until their motive is changed. 
The freedom to enjoy, which it is supposed must 
exist in such a state of society, has its counter- 
part in the renunciation of all selfish aims.” 


FINANCIAL EXPERIENCES AND CONDITIONS. 

The Communities have not made the accumu- 
lation of wealth a primary object. They care 
not for money, except as it enables them to pub- 
lish what they consider the truth, and to embody 
their ideal of a true life. The Community at 
Oneida was not, for the first eight years of its ex- 
istence, self-supporting, owing to many causes, 
such as the lack of well-organized businesses, the 
printing of a free paper, extortions of seceders, 
outside enemies, etc. ; but since 1857 there has 
been a gradual improvement in its circnmstances. 
The Indian log-hut and unpainted wooden dwell- 
ing of the first year were early replaced by com- 
modious wooden structures, to which are now 
added substantial brick houses. Their domain 
now comprises over 500 acres of well-cultivated 
land. The orchards, vineyards, and gardens 
cover about 50 acres. Much attention is given 
to the cultivation of grapes, strawberries, and 
other small fruits. Four bundred bushels of 
strawberries and eight tons of grapes have been 
harvested in a single season. 

To the single water-power originally purchased, 
two others have been added, and a large propor- 
tion of the Community members are employed 
in the different mechanical branches carried on. 
Besides the ordinary businesses of carpentry, 
blacksmithing, shoemaking, tailoring, dentistry, 
etc., there is a large satchel factory on the site 
of the old Indian saw-mill. At another location 
there is an iron foundry and saw-mill. At an- 
other there are large machine-shops and exten- 
sive trap-works, where are annually made many 
thousands of Newhouse’s celebrated steel traps, 
known among all trappers from Maine to Oregon 
and from the Hudson Bay to Texas. Here, also, 

reparations are now in progress for manufactur- 
Re sewing and machine silks. At still another 
place the business of fruit preserving is carried 
on. The fruits, vegetables, and jellies here put 
up are in great demand, and elicit many encomi- 
ums. Several other branches of manufactures 
are carried on, such as the making of tin cans, 
hop-stoves, Burt & Dunn’s Patent Corn-Cutting 
Machines, Noyes’ Patent Lunch-Bag, etc. 


WOMAN'S POSITION IN THE COMMUNITY. 


In this connection it may be remarked, that 
two of the leading businesses of the Community 
are superintended by women, viz., satchel mak- 
ing and fruit preserving. Women also keep the 
accounts of the Community, and are found well 
adapted to this employment. The sexes freely 
mingle in many departments of industry, and 
women enjoy many privileges denied them in or- 
dinary society. They are at least relieved from 
household drudgery, and from the curse of ex- 
cessive and undesired propagation, and allowed a 
fair chance with their brothers in education and 
labor. 

ABOUT LABOR. 

Compulsory labor is neither sought nor per- 
mitted in the Communities. The aim is to make 
labor attractive and a means of improvement ; 
and this is found compatible with good and in- 
dustrious habits. The members occasionally ex- 
change employments, and many who brought a 
single trade into the society, are now equally 

cient in many others. Mr. Noyes himself 
been a farmer, gardener, brick-mason, job- 
printer, bag-maker, tinker, editor, steward, black- 
smith, trapper, etc., and has been chiefly instru- 
mental in starting several of the most profitable 
businesses of the Community. He acquired a 





practical knowledge of all the branches of trap- 
making, worked in that business as a regular 
hand at the forge several years, and originated 
pt mechanical improvements of great serv- 


ce. 

The Communities furnish employment to many 
who have not yet learned that they can do better 
than to work for wages. More than eighty out- 
side helpers are at present on the pay-roll of the 
Oneida Community. 


EDUCATION. 

The Communists think much of integral edu- 
cation, and consider a knowledge of the practical 
arts not less important than the wisdom gained 
from books, and the culture of the heart and so- 
cial character as most essential. But facilities 
for acquiring a good book education are allotted 
to all—to the old as well as the young. Persons 
of three-score and ten are seen as enthusiastically 
devoted to self-improvement as the young and 
middle-aged. It is in contemplation to establish 
at some future day a Community University, 
wherein all sciences shall be taught to persons of 
both sexes and of all ages ; and the surplus income 
of the Oneida Community and its branches, what- 
ever it may be, will be devoted to this enterprise 
and other like objects of improvement. 


SOME THINGS NOT POPULAR. 

Tobacco and ardent spirits are not used in the 
Communities ; neither are tea and coffee. The 
members are not Grahamites, yet use little meat, 
preferring fruit and a farinaceous diet. 

SHORT DRESS. 

The short dress has been worn by the Commu- 
nity women since the summer of 1848; and it is 
supposed that the style originated at Oneida. 

THE WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY 
was established in 1851, has about 50 members 
and 228 acres of land, and is principally occupied 
with printing and educational enterprises. It 
has a splendid situation, which the Communities 
expect soon to cover with Communes and Uni- 
versity buildings. 
THE NEW YORK AGENCY 

was established nearly two years since, for the 
benefit of the Communities. It has, however, 
grown into a general Purchasing Agency, for the 
benefit of all who choose to avail themselves of 
its acquaintance with the New York markets, or 
who can not afford to visit the city. It also is 
engaged in supplying dealers, manufacturers, 
and others with sewing and machine silks. 


Those who would learn more of J. H. Noyes, 
and the Communities organized under his super- 
vision, are referred to the ‘‘ Confessions,’’ con- 
taining an account of his early religious experi- 
ence ; the ‘‘ Berean,’’ already mentioned ; ‘‘ Bible 
Communism,’’ a pamphlet of 128 pages, which 
frankly explains the social theory of the Commu- 
nities ; ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ a small tract re- 
cently published, relating to one of the physio- 
logical discoveries of J. H. N. ; to the periodicals 
published by him and his disciples during the 
last thirty-two years, especially the Circular, now 
published weekly at the Wallingford branch, on 
the following conditions: ‘‘ Free to all; those 
who choose to pay, may send one dollar a year.” 
Some of the publications named may be purchased, 
and others borrowed, at the Community Agency. 
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Tue sun should shine on festivals, but the moon 
is the light for ruins. 


Tary who walk on the heads of the multitude, 


walk insecurely. Men’s heads are dangerous - 


footing. 





A MISTAEEN IDEA. 


— 


BY TIMOTHY TITCOMB. 


Tue Christian Intelligencer says the writer of 
the subjoined article uses strong language, but 
perhaps not more so than facts justify. There 
are in all the professions not a few who are 
scarcely known beyond the narrow sphere of their 
labors, who, had they chosen some other pursuit 
or business for which, by natural gifts and edu- 
cation, they were better fitted, might have risen 
to positions of great usefulness and even emi- 
nence. 


Somehow all the students in all our schools get 
the idea, that a man in order to be “ somebody” 
must be in public life. Now think of the fact 
that the millions attending school in this country 
have in some way acquired this idea, and that 
only one in every one thousand of these is either 
needed in public life, or can win success there. 
Let this fact be realized, and it is easy to see that 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine will feel that 
they are somehow cheated out of their birthright. 
They desire to be in public life, and be “some- 
body,” but they are not, and so their life grows 
tame and tasteless to them. * * * 

Thousands seek to become ‘“somebodies” 
through the avenues of professional life ; and so 
professional life is fall of “ nobodies.”’ The pul- 
pit is crowded with goodish ‘‘nobodies”—men 
who have no power, no unction, no mission. 
They strain their brains to write commonplaces, 
and wear themselves out repeating the rant of 
their sect and the cant of their schools. The bar 
is cursed with “ nobodies” as much as the pulpit. 
The lawyers are few ; the pettifoggers are many. 
The bar, more than any other medium, is that 
through which the ambitious youth of the country 
seek to obtain politicaleminence. Thousands go 
into the study of law, not so much for the sake of 
the profession, as for the sake of the advantages 
it is supposed to give them for political prefer- 
ment. An ambitious boy who has taken it into 
his head to be “‘somebody,”’ always studies law ; 
and as soon.as he is “admitted to the bar’ he is 
ready to begin his political scheming. Multitudes 
of lawyers are a disgrace to their profession and 
a curse to their country. They lack the brains 
necessary to make them respectable, and the 
morals requisite for good neighborhood. They 
live on quarrels, and breed them that they may 
live. They have spoiled themselves for private 
life, and they spoil the private life around them. 

As for the medical profession, I tremble to 
think how many enter it because they have 
neither piety enough for preaching, nor brains 
enough to practice law. When I think of the 
great army of little men that is yearly commis- 
sioned to go forth into the world with a case of 
sharp knives in one hand and a magazine of 
drugs in the other, I heave a sigh for the human 
race. omy: is all this lamentable when we 
remember that itinvolves the spoiling of thou- 
sands of poet farmers and mechanics to make 
poor professional men, while those who would 
make good professional men are cbliged to attend 
the simple duties of life, and submit to preaching 
that neither feeds nor stimulates them, and med- 
icine that kills or fails to cure them. 

[Mr. Titcomb states the case as it is, but pro- 
poses no remedy. How are we to know whom to 
educate for the law, the ministry, or for -nedicine ? 
Would not Phrenology and Physiognomy throw 
light on the subject? Without these will not the 
above-named errors be repeated and perpetuated ¢ 
If one have the requisite faculties to excel in 
mechanism, art, science, or philosophy, may it 
not be predetermined, and thus save the time and 
expense of educating him for a calling the very 
opposite of these? Sup: the experiment be 
tried—it will cost but little, and may prove of 
incalculable benefit. ] 
































On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infiatte, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solema {t arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 








DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


From a review, in the 7ribune, of a work on the 
above subject by Frank Seafield, M.D., just pub- 
lished, we make the following extracts : 

** Men of excellent repute for wisdom, common 
sense, and especially for fervid piety, have fre- 


quently not merely entertained but courageously | course, that there will neither be much congruity 


avowed a lively faith in the providential and | 
How far this, | 


prophetic character of dreams. 
with the well educated, has ever deserved the 


respectable name of positive belief, it would re- | 
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effort. We do in our dreams all that we have 
desired to do—we sing, write, dance, spout, phi- 
losophize, shoot, or play whist to admiration. 
‘Dreams,’ says Mr. Seafield, ‘are the safety- 
valves for disappointment’—a slim consolation, 
to be sure, but better than none in this weary 
world. 

“Tf men can not agree upon the phenomena 


| of mental activity exhibited under ordinary 


| 


quire a nice and extensive investigation to de--| 


termine. Few of us are very critical of our 
impressions. 
have in them a kind of vague confidence; we 
act upon them, though we may keep our mo- 
tives private for fear of ridicule; and the whole 
matter being very loosely and unphilosophically 
entertained, there is not much difficulty in squar- 
ing this or that event with some vision sufficiently 
vivid to be remembered, and which might have 
been the result of an extra ounce of cold meat 
taken before retiring. 
Heaven warns us of impending dangers or signi- 
fies to us an approximating good through the 
medium of a dream ; it is also easy to say that 
Heaven does nothing of the kind; and one asser- 


tion is of about as much value as the other. It | 


is altogether an affair of cerebral impressions 
more or less permanent. We remember to have 


read somewhere of a gentleman who was so unfor- | 


tunate as to be chased on a certain occasion by a 
bull. For fifty-five years he could not eat supper 


without having in his sleep the dreamy im- | 


pression that the bull was again after him in hot 
pursuit. A bit of cheese exposed him to the 
peril of being gored ; a blot of mustard insured 
a toss; and he could never take a morsel of 
beef before bed-time without being pursued over 
meadows entirely destitute of fences, by some 
avenging father of the herd. 


In certain moods of the mind we | 


It is easy to say that | 


“The truth is, the extreme ease with which | 


most dreams may be traced to quite physical, 


mortal, and terrestrial causes is extremely un- | 
favorable to the theory of their celestial origin. | 


There seems to be small reason for tracking to 
Jupiter the dream that you have broken every 
bone in your body, when it may have been nat- 


urally occasioned by an unusually hard bed.. | 


You dream that you are hung, the sheriff ad- 


justing your last cravat and the chaplain con- | 


ducting your last devotions, and wake to find the 
collar of your night-robe too tightly buttoned. 
A sudden noise resembling the report of a gun 
raises you to the rank of a brigadier-general, and 
puts you in the thickest of a heavy fight. 


So, | 


too, the events of waking life are carried into | 
sleep—hopes, ambitions, desires, failures, disap- | 


pointments. 


We reach that summit of our am- | 


forms, and in a full condition of unmitigated 
wide-awakefulness ; if all intellectual philosophy 
is full of speculation and contradiction, of guesses 
good and bad, and of conjectures more or less 
probable, it follows as a melancholy matter of 


nor any very satisfactory demonstration in our 
speculations upon dreams. It is astonishing to 
notice how many and how different are the 
opinions on the subject which Mr. Seafield has 
gathered together. Plato considered dreams as 
emanations from the divinity. Aristotle referred 
them to the impression that objects of outward 
sense make upon the soul. Zeno thought the 
study of them conducive to self-knowledge. 
Epictetus advised his pupils never to relate 
them. Galen attached much importance to the 
medical intelligence of dreams, and they afford 
symptoms to the modern homeopathic system. 
Dion Cassius was stimulated by them to un- 
dertake his history. Tertullian thought some 
dreams of God and some of the devil. The good 
Bishop Ken and the bad Archbishop Laud agreed 
in considering them significant for evil or for 
good. Dr. Johnson prayed God that his departed 
wife might appear and enlighten him in a dream. 
Richard Baxter deduced from them an argument 
for immortality. The stern John Newton, Cow- 
per’s most orthodox friend, wrote: 
“ But though our dreams are often wild, 
Like clouds before the driving storm, 


Yet some important may be styled, 
Sent to admonish or inform. 


“ One thing at least, and "tis enough, 
We learn from this surprising fact, 
Our dreams afford sufficient proof, 
The soul without the flesh can act.” 

“In all this each man follows his fancy; in 
making his interpretation, he creates a special 
law for himself, and usually, in his exposition, 
he so falls back upon his fancy, so mixes past 
and things to come, so magnifies his own im- 
portance and so belittles the regulations of the 
universe, that out of his vanity, his blindness, 
and his illogical license, it is next to impossible 
that he should by accident bit upon the truth 
which his dream might convey through some 
almost independent moral influence. There has 
never been any rational way devised of expound- 
ing dreams, and it is not probable that there 
ever will be. Had they been necessary in the 
divine economy, it is not probable that a due 
understanding of them would have been denied 
us. On the contrary, with some notable excep- 
tions, they have been the special amusement of 
the vulgar and the superstitious. They do not 
so much indicate our facility, under any circum- 
stances, of looking into the future, as our inor- 


bition which so often, in the busy daytime, has | dinate desire to penetrate its gloom, and to make 


'\ been found too steep and distant for our utmost 


ourselves certain of what must remain the con- 















trary. There is no doubt that a weak man may 
educate himself into a habit of dreaming, and of 
paying a morbid attention to what he dreams. 
If he wishes for coincidences he will find them ; 
and the more he finds, the easier it will be to 
multiply the number and to make out recondite 
applications. Life may be thus made utterly 
wretched, aimless, and halting by a nervous 
habit of relying upon special guidance, when 
Heaven has designed that in all ordinary affairs a 
man shall rely upon himself 

““ If one would fully understand the utter ab- 
surdity of attempting to give to dreams any 
special meaning, purpose, present or prospective 
value, he must look into ‘the Dictionary of In- 
terpretations,’ frnm the works of Artemidorus 
and others, which Mr. Seafield has appended to 
his book, ‘If,’ says the sage, for instance, « you 
dream that you are buried, it shall signify that 
you shall have as much wealth as you have earth 
laid over you ;’ ‘ to dream you eat cheese signifies 
profit or gain.’ Do the men of Wall Street ofien 
dream of Stilton or Cheshire? It isa good sign 
to dream of going to the funeral of a prince—an 
amplification of Rochefoucauld. Be very careful, 
if you would be happy, not to dream that you 
have injured your hat—by getting a brick into it, 
for instance. There is one particular interpreta- 
tion specially adapted to the meridian of Wash- 
ington : ‘To dream that one is deposed and put 
out of office, is ill to dream, and if he be sick, it 
shows he shall quickly die.’ If this were true, 
what mortality or other misfortune would prevail 
at the capital upon the incoming of a new admin- 
istration! We need give no other illustrations, 
even if these were needed, to convince our read- 
ers of the fanciful folly of attempting to interpret 
dreams which are merely the shadows of retreat- 
ing and not of coming events. Mr. Hobbes, the 
great hard-headed English philosopher, who is 
quoted by Seafield, takes, as we should have ex- 
pected, a purely physical view of these phe- 
nomena. ‘And seeing,’ says he, ‘dreams are 
caused by the distemper of some of the inward 
parts of the body, divers distempers must cause 
different dreams. And hence it is that lying cold 
breedeth dreams of fear, and raiseth the thought 
and image of some fearful object (the motion from 
the brain to the inner parts, and from the inner 
parts to the brain, being reciprocal) ; and that as 
anger causeth heat in some parts of the body 
when we are awake, so when we sleep the over- 
heating of the same parts causeth anger, and 
raiseth up in the brain the imagination of the 
enemy. In the same manner as natural kindness, 
when we are awake causeth desire, and desire 
makes heat in certain other parts of the body, so 
also too much heat in these parts, while we sleep, 
raiseth in the brain an imagination of some kind- 
ness shown. In some, our dreams are the re- 
verse of our waking imagination, the motion 
when we are awake beginning at one end, and 
when we dream at another.’ This is probably 
the best explanation which we can have of 
dreams, and it certainly leaves us at a wide dis- 
tance from anything like a respectable and trust- 
worthy interpretation. 

“If we can not always determine, even when 
in the possession of our waking senses, the vital 
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truths which human experience should demon- 
strate, we can anticipate but little from astudy of 
the confused and involuntary imaginations of 
sleep. They may be curiosities for the psychol- 
ogist, materials for the poet, food for gossip, in- 
centives to reflection ; but that they contain any 
peculiar and express revelation of the will and 
purposes of Providence is more than we can 
prove, and somewhat more than a sensitive and 
nervous man would care to have proved to his 
own dissatisfaction. Daylight sorrow is suffi- 
cient—waking misery is something more than we 
can bear. The world is really sad enough with- 
out making our beds the nurseries of appre- 
hensive crotchets. The general estimate is wise 
and right. Dreams are stuff unworthy to feed 
our fears or our hopes. Let them be speedily 
forgotten, as oftenest they are, or let them be only 
laughingly remembered !” 








Religious Department. 


“ The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 

Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 

For him the hemlock shall distill ; 
For him the ax be bared ; 

For him the gibbet shall be built ; 
For him the stake prepared ; 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly alm ; 

And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name. 

But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 








WILL AND WAY. 
BY REV. i. G. PERRY. 
Up! the ranks of Right recruiting! 
On! be brave, nor fear, nor falter, 
Pondering and executing ; 
God means not for men to palter. 
Where there’s will, the way will follow ! 
Truth and energy must master! 
Only wrong proves false and hollow— 
Worrn wins way, despite disaster! 
Come, then, let’s be doing, brother! 
With a witt, the right way wending, 
Cheering, helping one another, 
Good beginning—Gop’s, the ending! 
2 


ROYAL TRUTHS.® 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


LOVE'S MESSENGERS. 

“A bountiful mother sits in her house and 
says, ‘ Mary, go down to that dwelling, and carry 
this food. Julia, godown to the dwelling on the 
other*side of the street, and carry this tea and 
this sugar. Charles, take this money to that 
man ; I promised to pay his rent. James, take 
this clothing down to that woman ; she is sadly 
in need of it. Elizabeth, take this book to that 
child.’ Elizabeth, and Mary, and Julia, and 
Charles, and James are so many names of the 
messengers sent on these various errands of 
mercy ; but the mother was back of them all, 
and sent them all. 





* “Royal Truths,” by Henry Ward Beecher. 1 Vol. 
12mo, pp. 824. Cloth, $1 7%. 





“* Now the soul has its mother, Love, and she 
says to Conscience, ‘Here, do such and such 
things ;’ to Veneration, ‘ Here, do such and such 
things ;’ and to Reason, ‘ Here, do such and such 
things ;’ and Conscience and Veneration and 
Reason, and all the other faculties, run to do as 
they are bid; but it is the mother, Love, that 
sends them. They all represent her, and perform 
her errands.* Though each one walks with a 
separate name, Love sits behind them, and they 
obey her mandates.’’ 

TROUBLES SHOULD EXALT US. 


‘* You can imagine thistle-down so light, that 
when you ran after it your running motion would 
drive it away from you, and that the more you 
tried to catch it the faster it would fly from your 
grasp. And it should be with every man that 
when he is chased with troubles, they, chasing, 
shall raise him higher and higher.”” 

HONOR ALL MEN. 

‘* Tt is scarcely needful to exhort men to sym- 
pathize with those of their own kind, or with 
those whom they recognize as superior to them- 
selves. Our selfishness would inspire it in the 
one case, and our ambition in the other. Men 
are quite willing from a subordinate rank to 
reach up to and sympathize with men of superior 
stamp. The student will sympathize with the 
ripe scholar ; the cadet with the veteran soldier ; 
the clerk with the millionaire. If Humboldt 
should take us into his iibrary, show us the maps 
which he has consulted, the works which he has 
written, spread before us specimens of his cabinet 
—rock, earth, plant—he would not need to crave 
our interest and sympathy. Among men of our 
own rank, who dress as we dress, who spread 
their board as we spread ours, who occupy them- 
selves with the very things which engage our 
time and attention, we find no difficulty of sym- 
pathy. Are we merchants? We honor a man 
that can drive a smart bargain, because we do 
such things ourselves, or try todo them. If one 
understands how to build a splendid house, how 
to invest money to a good advantage, how to get 
rich by dealing in stocks, or by wide yet circum- 
spect enterprise, how to enter into the hurly- 
burly of life, and make his way through all diffi- 
culties by the force of will and wisdom—if one is 
what we are ambitious to become, if we are not 
like him already, we find it easy to sympathize 
with him. But when at sundown the sweated 
laborer comes trudging weary from the field; 
when the blacksmith, smouched and grimed, 
stands cooling himself in the door while we drive 
past ; when the subterranean collier emerges into 
our sphere; when men forever stooping to the 
spade, back-bent, in laying stones, delving, grop- 
ing, toiling men, whose extreme necessities have 
consumed all their hours with hard work, leaving 
little leisure, and no disposition for reading and 
improvement—when this great army, I say, that 
immensely populates the world, and represents 
nine tenths of the whole race, are brought before 
us, how seldom do we find working in us the 
quick response of relationship! We thank God 
and bless ourselves that our lot was not like 
theirs. Where there is one man engaged in the 
things in which you take interest, there are a 





million of blood-bought men, eternal spirits, that 
are groping, yearning, longing, in the midst of 
scenes far below you. And what is the command 
of God to you with reference to these uncounted 
and innumerable ones? ‘Mind not high things, 
but condescend to men of low estate. Honor all 
men.’ ”’ 
MAN HIGHER THAN INSTITUTIONS. 

‘* «Tae SABBATH WAS MADE FOR MAN, AND NOT 
MAN For THE Sappat!’ That sentence is passed 
upon every usage, custom, law, government, 
church, orinstitution. Man is higher than them 
all. Not one of them but may be changed, 
broken, or put away, if the good of any man re- 
quire it. Only, it must be his higher good, his 
virtue, his manhood, his purity and truth, his 
life and progress, and not his mere capricious 
material interests.’’ 

RELIGION NOT TO BE LOCKED UP. 

“Do you suppose that religion is like a bird in 
a cage, and that you can lock it upin the church, 
and that the keeper will take care of it, and feed 
it, and have it ready to sing for you whenever 
you choose to come here and listen to it? Is 
that your idea of religion? Very well, then, 
your Bible and mine are different. We read dif- 
ferent translations !’’ 


MAKING RULES FOR OTHERS. 

‘* Tt is not selfishness in themselves, but selfish- 
ness in others, that men hate. Every man wants 
his wife, his children, and his neighbors to love 
him supremely. Everybody thinks that every- 
body else ought to keep their temper. He is the 
only one that has a right to indulge in ill-temper. 
Every man draws the reins tight in regard to 
other people, but allows himself the widest lati- 
tude.” 

* VANITY. 

‘*T would much rather fight pride than vanity, 
because pride has a stand-up way of fighting. 
You know where itis. It throwsits black shadow 
on you, and you are not at a loss where to strike. 
But vanity is that delusive, that insectiferous, 
that multiplied feeling, and men that fight van- 
ities are like men that fight midges and butter- 
flies. It is easier to chase them than to hit 
them.” 

LOVE AND ETERNITY. 

‘*Who ever passed the tomb of Abelard and 

Heloise in the ground of Pére la Chaise without 


a heart-swell? There is no deep love which has 
not in it an element of solemnity. It moves 
through the soul as if it were an inspiration of 
God, and carries with it something of the awe 
and shadow of eternity.’’ 


an I 


Lrves Lost By THE ReBettioy.—Thé War De- 
partment computes the number of deaths in the 
Union armies since the commencement of the war 
at 325,000, and of Southern soldiers at 200,000 
making at least 525,000 lives that have been lost» 
a part of the costly price paid for the defense of 
the nation’s life. At Gettysburg, 23,000 Union 
soldiers were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners 
—our greatest loss during one campaign. Gen. 
Grant’s losses, from the time he c the Rap- 
idan until Lee’s surrender, were about 90,000. 
Great as were our losses, they were far below 
those incurred in Enropean wars, owing to our 
superior medical and sanitary arrangements, and 
the care of the Government for its troops. 
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»-PORTRAIT OF JOHN PIERPONT. 





JOHN PIERPONT. 





Joan Prerront had a marked constitution, both 
physically and mentally. 
and amply developed in the reasoning, the moral, 
the social, and the executive forces. His high, 
broad, square forehead gave him the reasoning 
and analytical power. It was wide at Mirthful- 
ness, and large at Ideality, giving him wit, poetry, 
and imagination. He had integrity, steadfast- 
ness, and self-reliance, which made him master of 
himself and of whatever subject he attempted to 
discuss. His strong social nature endeared him 
to his friends, and enabled him to exert an influ- 
ence wherever he went. He had an excitable 
mental temperament ; at the same time enough 
of the motive to give him strength, endurance, 
and consistency. 

We published in the Journna. for 1853 an ex- 
tended analysis and a very lengthy biography of 
this distinguished man, to which we must refer 
the reader. 

From his biography, published at that time, we 
draw the following facts : 

John Pierpont was born in Litchfield, Conn., on 
the 6th of April, 1785, consequently at the time 
of his death, Aug. 26, 1866, was in his 82d year. 

His ancestors were among the Puritan yeo- 
manry of New England. His grandfather, the 
Rev. James Pierpont, was one of the founders of 
Yale College, at which institution the subject of 
this memoir was graduated in 1804. 

After leaving college, Mr. Pierpont adopted 
teaching as a profession, which he followed sev- 
eral years. From his early experience as an in- 
struetor he was led to take a warm interest in the 
subject of education, and the city of Boston will 
long remember him for his labors in this di- 
rection. 


— = 





His head was large, 





Mr. Pierpont returned to Litchfield in 1809, and 
commenced the study of law in the celebrated law- 
school of that place. In 1811 he married Miss 
Mary Sheldon Lord, of Litchfield, and settled 
as a lawyer in Newburyport, Mass. But his 
practice not agreeing with his health, he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in Baltimore, but soon dis- 
covered that he was not fitted for trade. At the 
same time he was the subject of deep religious 
impressions, without which he would have been 
unfaithful to his Puritan descent. Inheriting a 
warm faith in Christianity, though unable to em- 
brace the creed of Calvin, he had long cherished 
a desire to devote himself to the ministry of the 
Gospel. He determined to enter the clerical 
profession, and became a member of the divinity 
school at Cambridge in 1818. Within a year 
from his entrance he received an invitation to 
succeed the celebrated Dr. Holley as pastor of the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston, and was ordained 
in 1819. But being by nature a man of strong 
convictions and plainness of speech, he soon 
stirred up aspirit of opposition, especially among 
the wealthy Bostonians, who constituted a portion 
of his congregation. The ultimate result of this 
was a litigation, which lasted some years, with 
the wealthy distillers of Boston on the subject of 
temperance, not a few of whom were members of 
his congregation. With the high moral aims 
which have always characterized his career, Mr. 
Pierpont used his clerical influence for the pro- 
motion of social reforms. He labored in behalf 
of Temperance, Anti-Slavery, the Melioration of 
Prison Discipline, and other humanitarian objects 
with great zeal, throwing himself into these 
movements with peculiar energy and unflinching 
courage, never shrinking from their support on 
account of their unpopularity. He had no desire 
to ‘‘make friends of the mammon of unright- 








eousness.”” He uttered his convictions in the 
trumpet tones of religious earnestness. Every 
word told. At length, the persons who throve 
by existing abuses took the alarm. They began to 
quail before the burning eye of the fiery-hearted re- 
former. Discontented murmurs were heard “ be- 
tween the porch and the altar,’’ as the undis- 
mayed “ man of God’’ lifted up his voice in re- 
buke of some gigantic iniquity. 

After vindicating his position, and sustaining 
the reforms he had adopted, he retired from the 
Hollis Street Church and became the first pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Troy in 1845, remain- 
ing there four years, when he accepted a call to 
Medford, Massachusetts, which he occupied for 
seven years. 

During his residence in Boston, Mr. Pierpont, 
besides devoting himself zealously to the more 
immediate duties of his profession, took an active 
interest in the progress of science. His first ac- 
quaintance with Phrenology made him a convert 
to the correctness of its principles. He studied 
it with enthusiasm, and delighted in explaining 
its practical applications. He saw in it a power- 
ful auxiliary to the cause of education and of 
moral and religious truth in general. Upon 
Spurzheim’s visit to this country in 1882 he be- 
came his intimate friend, giving him the benefit 
of his influence, his counsels, and his sympathy, 
when a ‘‘stranger in a strange land.” He felt 
the sudden death of that great philanthropist as 
a deep personal grief. No friend more faithful 
stood by his dying couch. No more intelligent 
or feeling tribute has been given to his memory 
than those which fell from the lips of Mr. Pier- 
pont in his ode respecting his death, which we 
here copy. 


AN ODE TO SPURZHEIM. 


Stranger, there is bending o'er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet; 

All our stricken hearts deplore thee; 
Who that knew thee can forget ? 
Who forget what thou hast spoken ? 

Who thine eye—thy noble frame? 
But that golden bow! is broken, 
In the greatness of thy fame. 


Autumn’s leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thon dost rest ; 
’Tis in love we bear thee thither, 

To thy mourning Mother's breast. 
For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave, 
To the lessons thou hast taught us, 
Can we give thee but a grave? 


Nature's priest, how pure andfervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine! 
Friend of man—of God the servant, 
Advocate of truth divine ; e 
Taught and charm’d, as by no other, 
We have been, and hoped to be ; 
But while waiting round thee, brother, 
For thy light—'tis dark with thee. 





* Mr. Pierpont delivered an address, by invitation, be- 
fore the Phrenological Society in New York, which was 
immediately published at this office, under the title of 
“FIARMONY OF PHRENOLOGY WITH THE SCRIPTURES,” 
price 25 cents. In this he analyzed the moral and ani- 
mal faculties; shows why the wicked are sometimes 

and why godly men suffer adversity; the 
spiritual and the natural ; what is regeneration? etc. It 
is a lecture which all phrenologists should read. 
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Dark with thee! No; thy Creator— 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love—shall give thee greater 
Light than earth’e—as earth withdraws. 
To thy God thy godlike spirit 
Back we give in filial trust ; 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 
To its chamber—but we must. 

Mr. Pierpont was practical and humane, not 
abstract and dogmatic in his religion ; in morals, 
lofty, pure, and uncompromising ; in spirit, lib- 
eral, aspiring, and free ; in thought, at once log- 
ical, imaginative, and original. His personal 
appearance combined dignity and elegance. At 
eighty years of age he was erect as an Indian 
warrior. His manners were graceful and im- 
pressive. His voice had a silvery sweetness, with 
a singular and most pleasing variety of intona- 
tion. 

An interesting incident in Mr. Pierpont’s life 
occurred last year, when a large number of his 
friends and admirers celebrated his eightieth 
birthday at Washington. Letters were received 
from nearly all of the prominent literary men in 
the country. Among these were the following 
poetical tributes : 


FROM W. C. BRYANT, NOW PAST 70 YEARS OF AGE. 
To the Rev. John Pierpont, on his Hightieth Birthday, 
April 6, 1865: 
The mightiest of the Hebrew seers, 
Clear-eyed and hale at eighty years, 
From Pisgah saw the hills and plains 
Of Canaan, green with brooks and rains. 


Our poet, strong in frame and mind, 
Leaves eighty well-spent years behind ; 
And forward looks to fields more bright 
Than Moses saw from Pisgah’s height. 


Yet, be our Pierpont’s voice and pen 

Long potent with the sons of men ; 

And late his summons to the shore 

Where he shall meet his youth once more. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


FROM JOHN G. WHITTIER, THE QUAKER POET. 
To John Pierpont : 

Health to thee, Pierpont, tried and honest, 

In Freedom's fight among the soonest, 

Who still as Freedom's minstrel crownest 
Her humble lays, 

And like some hoary harper tunest 
Thy hymns of praise! 

Where now are all the * unco good," 

The Canaan-cursing “‘ Brotherhood,” 

The mobs they raised, the storms they brewed, 
And pulpit thander ? 

Sheer sunk like Pharaoh’s multitude, 
They've all ‘gone under!” 

And thou, our noblest and our oldest, 

Our priest and poet, first and boldest, 

Crowned witli thy fourscore years, beholdest 
Thy country free— 

O sight to warm a heart the coldest ; 
How much more thee! 

All blessings from the bounteous Giver 

Be thine on either side the river; 

And when thy sum of life forever 
The angels foot up, 

Not vain shall seem thy long endeavor 
All wrong to root up! 

JOHN ¢. WHITTIER. 
AMESBURY, 3d m7. »., 1965. 


John Pierpont, the preacher and poet, was a 
man on whose shoulders the mantle of true ge- 
nius had fallen. His pen was never elegantly 
feeble. He never gave you the glitter of fine 
words, but the gold of pure thought. He did 








not cringe and creep, and bow and lisp, like a 
literary fop, but like a brave, honest, earnest 
man as he was, spoke the sentiments that were 
born in his soul. He was an artist who thought 
the picture of more consequence than the frame. 
He loved nature more than he feared the critic. 
He never committed infanticide on his ideas at 
their birth for fear that they should hereafter be 
murdered by some hypereritical reviewer, Was 
there a temple to be dedicated to the service of 
God, his muse, with harp in hand, stood at the 
altar. Was there a monument to be erected over 
the dust of departed worth, he there built a pyr- 
amid of verse that will stand when the stones 
shall have fallen. Was there a crisis in the cause 
of reform, when the great heart of humanity 
must speak or break, his words were its throbs, 
his songs its sentiments. 


—— ee oe 
BEYOND. 


Ou, soul! why loiter with the clods of earth? 
Why try thy pinions not in boundless flight, 
Beyond the measure of the day and night, 

And seek the source of thy celestial birth ? 

Nor hear a tale of strange and viewless things, 

By voices of the wand’ring breezes brought, 
Where thy immortal self hath never sought 

To soar exultant with far-reaching wings? 

Hath not the Eternal of Himself a spark 
Made thee a deathless spirit evermore? 

And shall not thy immortal essence soar 

And hymn it farther skyward than the lark? 

And shall earth's vapor-clouds ascend more high? 
Approach more near His dwelling-place than thee 
Who claimest of Infinity to be 

An offspring having birth beyond the sky? 

Oh, not with these! Oh, sonl! thy flight abate, 
Bat past the farthest star that shines through space, 
Until thy longing eyes with rapture trace 

The splendor blazing through the golden gate. 

That entrance of thy birthplace view afresh, 

With living bliss enwrapped and satisfied 
To feel that thou, so near thy Father's side, 
His face might see but for thy vail of flesh. 
BERTHA HASSELTINE. 


or 


AUTUMN IS COMING. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


Autumn days will soon be here, 
With the grave-clothes of the year ; 
And the dreary winds will moan 
O'er the life that shall have flown. 
Autumn leaves will shortly fall, 
Gently yield to Nature's call— 
Sadly walk in little crowds, 
Till they sleep in snowy shrouds. 
Then the land will cease to ring 
With the notes the warbiers sing ; 
Birds of song love sunny skies, 
Where the Summer never dies. 
Autumn moments will not wait, 
Soon they'll close the golden gate, 
And the joys we dreamed were ours 
Will have perished with the flowers. 
Deeds of goodness, deeds of sin, 
Grain and tares all gathered in; 
This shall be the signal cast, 
Telling us the harvest's past. 
Fields all drear and desolate, 
Hearts all barren—chilled by fate ; 
This shall be th’ unwelcome dawn 
Telling us the Summer's gone, 
Burra1o, August, 1866. 





UTILITY YS. CURIOSITY. 


Formerty, when Phrenology was but little 
understood, persons having a very limited degree 
of confidence in its practitioners manifested no 
little curiosity to hear what would be said of 
them. The usual mode of address was then some- 
what as follows: 

“TI would like to have you examine my head 
and see if you can tell ‘me my character.” Now, 
it is very different, something like ibis : 

“T have called to have my character delineated, 
with a view to learn what I am by organization 
best fitted for, or what I can do best; how to 
overcomaand correct besetting sins, and how to 
make the most of myself,” etc. 

In this spirit two young ladies recently called 
at our office, and one of them placed in our hands 
@ beautifully written note, withont names, which 
we copy: 

Deak Sin: The young person who gives you this is 
desirous of having her head examined. She does not 
come to you as te a fortune-tcller, nor for mere amuse- 
ment, She is really anxious to learn something of her- 
self, with a view-to self-improvement. She knows that 
if you deal frankly with her you will tell her some things 
not altogether pleasant to hear ; but to improve her<elf, 
it is mecessary to know herself. She will be most gr+'e- 
fal to you for any assistance; merely marking her num- 
bers on a chart will not be of so much help as afew words. 
She would like to know her capabilities that she may not 
waste her efforts, in uncertain attempts, as she is en- 
deavoring to make up to herself, by study, the disadvan- 
tages of early orphanage. Also, in what would she best 
succeed should she be obliged to depend upon her own 
efforts. She feels that when she sees you she will not be 
able to ask a qnestion or say anything, because she will 
feelso timid; but I, the writer of this, have seen yon, 
and have studied your publications closely ; I have prof- 
ited by them, generally, and your personal help in ex- 
amining my head, and saying the few words that were so 
little for you to speak, so much for me to hear. Your 
kind, patient manner, though your time was so precious, 


ass me that she has nothing to fear, coming to 
with sincere desfre to learn, and have therefore written 
fo) unknown to you myself, 


[We require no prompting to tell the truth, no 
cautions not to flatter, nor hints as to peculiarities. 
It is quite enough for us to know the person call- 
ing desires to be examined, to secure our best 
endeavors to do justice to the subject and to our- 
selves. Our accountability is higher than simply 
to please the subject. We must be true to our 
God, our science, and ourselves—then we shall 
be true to all. 

Phrenology is no longer a plaything, to be used 
for amusement, though there is no subject more 
capable of affording agreeable entertainment than 
this, but it should never be prostituted to un- 
worthy purposes, @@d no true phrenologist will 
let it down to a level with fortune-telling, or to 
bar-room rowdies. 

a ee te 
Tue maid I love has dark-brown eyes, 
And rose-leaf lips of red, 
She wears the moonshine round her neck, 
The sunshine round her head ; 
And she is rich in every grace, 
And poor in every guile, 


A Coremporary says that some miners have 
found silver on 6ne of the of M. unt Parnas- 
sus. They are more than most of the 
poets have been. 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Gpenser. 





PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


[conciuDED.] 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Ware I was pursuing these investigations pa- 
tiently and conscientiously, in my own way, Port- 
land was visited by a number of itinerant lectur- 
ers, who were generally uneducated, ignorant 
pretenders and quacks, and they lectured in very 
bad English. But among them was*one, a Mr. 
Jones, from Hartford, if I remember aright, who 
with a large, well-developed head of his own, had 
some very good notions upon the subject, and not 
only examined in public, but lectured in a sensi- 
ble way. 

He was rather unfair, however, and used to 
make inquiries about our leading men, and watch 
the countenances of those who were under exam- 
ination, as a physiognomist ; so that his opinions 
were not founded altogether upon the testimony 
of the organs, though he said they were, but 
wisely and properly upon expression, features, 
and temperament. 

AN INCIDENT. 

One day, in conversation with him, while a sub- 
ject was under examination, he begged me to lay 
my hand upon the posterior region of the man’s 
head, so as to cover the organ of Self-Esteem and 
touch the neighboring organs. I did so, and found 
the whole tablet broken up and apparently dislo- 
cated in a way I had never seen before. Yet it 
did notseem to be abnormal. Nor was it,asI had 
reason to believe; no violence had been suffered, 
and no ailment, so far as the party knew, to pro- 
duce derangement or a partial absorption of the 
parts. But Mr. Jones told me that he had met 
with several cases of the sort, and that always, 
upon patient inquiry, be had found the individual 
to have undergone some kind of shipwreck in 
business, or some violent and sudden change in 
his hopes and purposes and plans of life—and 
all within a few years at furthest. I found such 
to be the case with the head under examination ; 
and I dwell upon the fact with a view to some- 
thing which occurred not long after. 

PHRENOLOGY IN COURT. 

About this -time, early in the year 1835, I had 
an opportunity of bringing Phrenology into court, 
and obliging Dr. Mighels, Dr. Bartlett, and Dr. 
Barrett, three of our leading physicians, and all 
three believers, though omlp one (Dr. Mighels) 
was acquainted with the science, to testify under 
oath to their belief in the great leading princi- 
ples of the science, thengh much against their in- 
clination ; for while they were ready enough to 
acknowledge their faith in conversation with me, 
they shrank from confessing it before men. Yet 
more ; from these three witnesses, one of them, 
if no more, an expert, I obtained a solemn recog- 
nition of Spurzheim and Combe as authorities 
in medical jurisprudence. I had already secured 
Dr. Ray, who bas since written so much and so 
well upon that subject. But all these gentle- 

men, being physicians, were unwilling to appear 
as phrenologists ; and therefore they fought shy, 





as their brethren of Providence did at the time 
of Miss Brackett’s appearance, when the claims 
of animal magnetism, and its accompanying mys- 
teries of clairvoyance, and foresight, and sus- 
pended sensibility, were on trial. 

But I persisted, nevertheless. The ends of 
justice required it of me. It was high time that 
Phrenology and the believers in Phrenology 
should be put upon the stand; new questions in 
medical jurisprudence were constantly coming 
up ; and if, in the case Iam about to give some 
account of, I could prove an injury to the head 
soon after birth ; or make it probable, by the 
testimony of medical men, that the boy referred 





Fie. 1.—Maysor Mitcrert—Sme View. 


to had sustained an injury ; or that there was a 
malformation of the head ; or that the remark- 
able want of symmetry (one ear being higher 
than the other, and the development of Destruc- 
tiveness and Secretiveness considerably larger 
on that side) indicated something doubtful as to 
the healthy condition of the brain, I should be 
able to introduce Phrenology for the first time 
into a court of justice, and obtain the responses 
of her priesthood upon oath. I prepared for 
trial, therefore, with these three leading objects 
in view, the discovery of truth, the promotion of 
justice, and the enlargement of legal science. 


THE CASE ON TRIAL. 

The facts of the case were as follows: A boy 
named Major Mitchell, an illegitimate child, who 
had been taken care of as a pauper, till his mother 
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married a man who was not bis father, enticed 
another little boy, with whom he had a misunder- 
standing, into the woods, and there stripped him 
naked, and tied bis feet and hands to trees, and 
beat him, according to his own stories, with 
switches hour after hour, till both were exhaust- 
ed, crammed earth and grass into his mouth, put 
him into a little stream of water to drown him, 
and held his head under, till he was quiet, and 
finally with a bit of crooked rusty tin, succeeded 
in mutilating him by castration. Mitchell was 








nine, the other boy, “little David,” only eight. 
Upon an examination of the boy’s head by Mr. 
Jones, who was an exceedingly cautious man, and 
self-distrustful, he pronounced him both coward- 
ly and treacherous. That he might not be aided 
in his conclusions by the surroundings and ap- 
pearances, Mr. Jones was taken into a private 
room of the jail, where he was first called upon 
to examine the head of a dirty-looking ragged 
boy whom he pronounced a very honest fellow, 
which was true After this, the little monster was 
brought forth, rigged out in his best and cleanest 
clothes, and after a careful examination, the char- 
acter educed from the examination, and there an- 
nounced, corresponded with all that occurred on 
the trial that soon followed. 
THE LITTLE MONSTER. 

I had a cast taken of the head by Michellicini, 
of Boston, there said to be employed by the Phre- 
nological Society ; but although it was received 
and published there as authentic and trustworthy, 
it was altogether a bungling affair, and like one 
made of myself at the same time, by the same 
artist, alike false and preposterous, as shown by 
actual measurements. I then had a drawing of 
the head in profile and rear, copies of which I 
send you herewith, and I have all the measure- 
ments before me now, if you need them. Three 
different reports of the trial appeared at the time : 
the first in a pamphlet by Mr. James F. Otis, now 
one of the Picayune editors ; one by Mr. Patrick 
Greenleaf, then a lawyer and afterward a clergy- 
man; and a third by myself, which came out, 
week after week, in the New England Galazy, of 
which I was the senior editor, though not living 
in Boston, early in the year 1835. 

The boy was convicted, and sentenced for nine 
years to the States Prison at Thomaston, and with 
my entire and hearty concurrence, as on the 
whole the best place for him ; for though neither 
an idiot, nor morally insane, he was clearly under- 
witted, and might be dangerous, if allowed to go 
at large, without first undergoing a course of 
preparation for the great business of life, with 
wholesome discipline and restraint. 

RESULTS OF THE TRIAL. 

The result on the whole was more satisfactory 
to me than if the boy had been acquitted. He 
was out of harm’s way, and the community more 
safe. Phrenology began to be inquired into, and 
talked about, and believed in, by hundreds who 
but a little time before had been among the scof- 
fers and blasphemers. And here let me add, 
that when Mr. George Combe was in this coun- 
try he came to see me about this very case, and 
we went over all the evidence together, and ex- 
amined and measured the bust, and verified the 
drawing by Professor Seager, now of the Naval 
Academy. What use he made of the facts fur- 
nished him I do not know; but he wanted them, 
and promised to publish them after his return to 
Edinburgh.* Perhaps I ought to mention here that 
notwithstanding his profound theoretical know!- 
edge of the science, I found Mr. Combe deficient 
in a certain kind of practical knowledge ; he 
would not consent to make any examinations ; so 





* They were published in Combe’s “Tour in Amer- 
ica.”"—Ep. Paren. Jour. 
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that if the living head of Major Mitchell had been 
submitted to his inspection, he would have known 
no more of his character than ‘he did from the 
testimony of others. 

AMATEUR EXAMINATIONS. 

Not long after this, and at the time of the great 
fire in New York, in 1836, I believe, I happened 
to be there on business, and boarded at Mrs. 
Eaton’s, on Broadway. A terrible snow-storm 
had put a stop te traveling, business was para- 
lyzed, and people did not know what to do with 
themselves. We were looking for a declaration 
of war against France ; the distant mutterings of 
the old-fashioned Jackson thunder were begin- 
ning to be heard. A party of us determined to go 
to Washington, as soon as the roads were opened, 
and to pass our time as pleasantly as we could, 
after the idling of the day—not the business of 
the day—was over, for there was no business, 
and our evenings were spent between dancing, 
card-playing, gossiping, flirting in a serious way, 
and the examination of heads. I had been 
questioned about my belief in the new science, 
and challenged to the proof, so that night after 
night, for more than a week, my hands were liter- 
ally full. In every case I preferred strangers, 
though I did not refuse to examine the heads of 
those I knew best. I did not pretend to soften 
or qualify, nor was I mealy-mouthed in pronounc- 
ing jndgment. The consequence was, that before 
I knew it, I had quite a reputation at stake. 

TESTING PHRENOLOGY. 

At last the roads were free, and our party 
started for Washington. While on the way, the 
subject of Phrenology was brought up, and some 
pretty tough stories were told about my success 
with the ladies at Mrs. Eaton’s; with the ladies’ 
heads, I mean, of course, for I had nothing to do 
with their hearts. I found myself surrounded by 
resolute unbelievers, among whom were Mr. 
Daniel Low, whom I had known at Paris, and a 
Mr. Hunt, of Cincinnati, I believe, who was said 
to be the richest man of his age in our country ; 
the names of the others I have now forgotten. 
All tried to have the question settled in one way, 
and that was by examination of their heads. It 
was in vain that I remonstrated with them, say- 
ing they would never be satisfied, no matter how 
correct my judgment might be. Having been 
together day after day, for two weeks or so, they 
would believe that my judgment was founded 
upon what I had observed in their tempers, 
habits, and characteristics. I refused, therefore, 
point blank. .“ But,” said I, “although I can 
not consent to examine your heads, while I know 
you to be unbelievers and scoffers, I will examine 
the head of any stranger you may bring me, and 
if the person has a character, anything whereby 
he may be distinguished from others, and you 
know enough of him to judge, I will undertake 
to satisfy you, and may probably tell you some- 
thing that you never supposed to be in him, how- 
ever long or intimately you may have associated 
with him ; for I tell you plainly that I would 
rather trust my fingers, than my eyes or ears, in 
judging of character, and should rely more upon 
a five mingtes’ examination of any head, for cer- 
tain purposes, than upon the acquaintance of many 
years.” They were astonished at my earnestness 
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and apparent sincerity, as they afterward ac- 
knowledged, and began to whisper among them- 
selves, as if they had thought I was carrying the 
joke a little too far, which had been so pleasant in 
the long, dreary winter evenings at Mrs. Baton’s. 

That night we were obliged to lieover at Havre 
de Grace. After supper, while we were sitting 
round the fire, and waiting for news from the 
outer world, the subject of Phrenology was again 
brought up, and I was badgered, till my patience 
began to give way. They wanted me to examine 
all ti we had nothing else to do—and 
it would help pass the evening. Again I refused, 
and for the same reason. I knew them too well ; 
but I was ready to try my hand upon a stranger 
—not my “ luck,”’ as they called it, like the poor 
sailor who had such bed luck in spelling, when 
his fingers were cold. 


A SUBJECT FOUND. 

Yet more, if they would give me the character 
of anybody distinguished, I would tell them what 
his predominant organs must be, and show them 
how to finger for themselves, till they verified the 
man’s earthly horoscope. Nay, more ; from what 
I already knew of the party, I would undertake 
to say what predominant organs might be found 
in them all, and they might judge for themselves, 
though I would not promise to qualify them for 
reading character generally. But if a man were 
over-cautious, or obstinate, or quarrelsome, or 
arrogant, I was ready to show what his organs 
were, so that ignorant as they all were of the 
science, they might easily verify such truths for 
themselves. While we were gossiping and jok- 
ing one another in this way, a stranger, who had 
been listening with great apparent interest, asked 
two or three questions at once. Before I could 
answer, there was a general outburst among my 
friends. ‘“‘ The very stranger you want,” said 
they, “now take him!’ “ With all my heart,” 
I replied ; ‘‘ but is there anybody here who knows 
him well enough to satisfy you—you, gentlemen, 
not me—I don’t want any corroboration for my- 
self?” “QO yes,” somebody answered, “we all 
know him ; he has been here eversince—I forget 
how long ago.” 

“Very well; it is not just such a case, I must 
acknowledge, as I should like, if I may judge 
from appearances, but as you desire it, we’ll 
run for luck.” The stranger’was a dark, small 
man, wiry, bilious, nervous, compact, and evi- 
dently taciturn, and about thirty, according to 
my present recollections. A long pause of prep- 
aration followed, while the bystanders arranged 
themselves; and then I added, that the stranger 
might know what he had to expect, “Iam not 
mealy-mouthed, let me tell you, in my examina- 
tions; what I find, I shall speak of, and speak 
plainly, too, however much it may disappoint or 
offend you. You must not look for flattery or 
concealment ; I may have to lay your very heart 
bare, and perhaps may communicate even to 
those who have longest known you, and even to 
yourself, something that neither you nor they are 
well prepared for. Are you satisfied with such 
conditions ?” 

‘Go ahead !” was the reply, and the man stood 
uncovered before me, with a steady, untroubled 
look, as if waiting for the onset. A dead silence 
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followed, as I ran over the general configuration 
of the head with a rapid touch, pausing here and 
there for a moment only, and at last stopping 
with these words : 

“You could not have helped me to a better 
subject, gentlemen,” said I, «than chance has 
thrown in our way. I am willing to rest the 
whole question upon what I have now under my 
hand ; and, what is more, I undertake to say that 
the man himself will acknowledge the truth of 
what I have to say. 


A STRONG CASE. 

“Tn the first place, I am astonished to find him 
alive ; I wonder he has not died upon the scaffold 
by judgment of law long ago; I never knew 
& more deadly, unforgiving temper, and yet,” I 
added, for he began to breathe hard, and shift his 
feet, as if getting ready to spring at my throat, 
“and yet, he is of a generous nature,magnanimous, 
I might say, conscientious, and truthful, so that I, 
for one, am willing to take him at his word, after 
we get through. I find, moreover, that the domes- 
tic and social propensities are well pronounced, 
that he loves children, and reverences woman ; 
but, notwithstanding all this, 1 do not believe he 
is a married man, or that he ever will be.” AsI 
said this, I felt him tremble all over. ‘ Something 
has happened to him, something very terrible, 
which has broken up all his plans of life, changed 
his very nature, soured bis temper, and made him 
unrelenting and remorseless.” My hands, all the 
time I was uttering this jadgment, rested upon 
the crown of his head, where I found the organ of 
Self-Esteem, and all the proximate organs, espe- 
cially Inhabitiveness and Adhesiveness, broken 
up—undulating, with here and there a sort of 
edge lifted up, like a disturbed stratification. 
“ And all this, I should say,” thinking of Mr. 
Jones, and of the cases I had met with before, “ all 
this musi have happened to you within the last 
five, nay, within the last three, years.” 

PHRENOLOGY TRIUMPHANT. 

“ Anything more ?” said the stranger, in a sort 
of stage whisper, which had a singular effect up- 
on the bystanders, I thought, for they all moved 
away, as if they expected something serious to 
happen. “ Have you done, sir?” he added, with 
startling abruptness, looking me straight in the 
eyes with an expression I never shall forget. 

“ Yes,” Lanswered, “unless you have questions 
to ask.” 

He began to breathe more freely, and after in- 
quiring into the grounds of my belief, so that I 
was obliged to give a lecture upon the science, 
he turned upon me and asked me, in my turn, if 
I had any questions to propound. 

“Yes, sir,” said I, somewhat nettled, I acknow!l- 
edge, at his insolent manner—“ yes, sir; and 
you must answer them, and answer them truly.” 

“ Must!” he muttered, with a look of trium- 
phant defiance, which made me feel rather uncom- 
fortable. 

“ Yes, sir—must—must by a law of your na- 
ture which governs you, so that, as I told you all 
at first, the man himeelf is ready to testify, and 
what is more, to tell not only the truth, but the 
whole truth of himself, and nothing but the 
trath.” 

« And when do you say this‘ breaking up,’ as 
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you called it, whereby all my prospects in life 
were blasted, took place?” 

‘Not more than three years ago,” said I, de- 
termined in this one case to run for luck, and 
then explain after we were all through. He 
bowed, and after debating with himself for two 
or three minutes, folded his arms on his breast 
and waited the onset. 

“Do me the favor, sir,” said I, “to state in 
general terms to the company whether the char- 
acter I have ascribed to you is just or otherwise 
—true or false—and then, if you please, I should 
like to bave you go into particulars.” 

“ T have nothing to say about charac- 
ter,” said he ; “* I have no fault to find with you ; 
but really, sir—really—do you pretend to say 
you do not know me?—that you do not know 
who I am?” 

“ Know you, sir! [never saw you before—I 
never heard of you—I do noteven know your 
name. Allow me to ask, if you ever saw or 
heard of me before, or if you know anything 
about me ?” 

“ Nothing at all; so far as I know, and wish to 
believe, we are perfect strangers ; but then”— 
covering his eyes with both hands for a moment 
—“*how can I believe you? all this is so 
strange !”’ 

I saw he was coming to the point, and said, 
“ For the satisfaction of those gentlemen who do 
not believe in Phrenology, I want you to state 
such facts in your life as you may think proper 
to mention, whether they are for or against what 
I have declared.” 

After a little hesitation, the stranger gave us a 
brief, hurried outline of his life. He had been 
a trader in the West; was very poor, and had 
brought up and educated a whole family of bro- 
thers and sisters ; living himself unmarried, until 
about five years before, he had met with a young 
woman (in Cennecticat, I believe) who had en- 
gaged to marry him at a few days’ notice, after 
he had settled up his affairs at the West. He left 
her and went back only to find that his partner 
in business had run away, and taken with him all 
the partaership property, leaving him utterly 
helpless and hopeless. He tried to find the 
wretch, but his tracks were so covered up, that he 
was obliged to abandon the hope for awhile; and 
being unable to marry, and without capital or 
friends, he came to Havre de Grace, where he 
had lived like a wild beast in his lair, waiting for 
his prey to go by. Yet more: in justification of 
what I had ventured to say about his deadly, un- 
forgiving temper, he acknowledged that only a 
few months before, he had tried to kill a man in 
his little counting-room. 

“ How?’ said I, “and with what kind of a 
weapon ?” sure that I should find something cu- 
rious or dreadful in the circumstances. 

“ With an umbrella,” 

“ With an umbrella! but how ?”’ 

“T tried to thrust it down his throat,” he an- 
swered. 

“ And why down his throat, pray ?” 

“ Because,” he replied, through his shut teeth, 
“ because I wanted to punish the offending mem- 
ber. He had insulted me with his tongue.” 

“Are you satisfied, gentlemen?” said I, after 
we had got through, and they stood a little way 





off, nodding and whispering to one another, and 
occasionally interposing a question. 
ANOTHER TEST. 

They looked astonished—puzzled—but would 
not own up at once. They carried the story, 
however, to Washington, where I had my hands 
full again, so that every evening, and almost 
every hour of the day, I had callers, who were 
ready. to submit, if I would indulge them. I 
could not refuse; and one evening went with 
some friends to the room of Abbott Lawrence, 
where we met Mr. perc rdgartac: welled 
our notabilities and magnates, who planned 
an attack upon me; and were prepared with 
charts of their heads by Mr. Fowler himself, 
which they proposed to let me look at, before I 
attempted any examination. I refused to seg the 
charts—I would not even look at them; ‘ But,” 
said I, “ gentlemen, I will take the same scale of 
ten, though I have always been accustomed to 
that of twenty ; and after we are through, you 
may compare my estimates with Mr. Fowler’s, 
and see how far we are agreed. They did so, and 
we were found to agree so perfectly, except upon 
our estimate of one single organ—I think it was 
that of Comparison — that they were indeed 
astonished. 

MARGARET FULLER. 

But I must finish. Not long after this, happen- 
ing to find myself'at Providence, R. I., whither I 
had gone to investigate for myself the phenomena 
of animal magnetism, and clairvoyance, and the 
pretensions of Miss Brackett, I had my last pub- 
lic trial. Among the medical men I met with 
was Dr. Hartshorn, who had just gone into the in- 
dia-rubber business, but had both the time and 
inclination for scientific inquiry. One evening, 
while we weré together, the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy came up, and Miss Margaret Fuller (the 
Countess Ossoli) pressed me in her clever impe- 
rious way to tell her honestly what I thought of 
Spurzheim, Gall, and others. I had just been de- 
livering an address before a literary association 
of the University, and she had been graciously 
pleased to signify her approval. To’ show my 
sincerity, I related a number of anecdotes within 
my own personal knowledge, and, if I recollect 
rightly, made a few examinations in her presence. 

“ Did I know Mr. Fowler?” she asked me. 

“There are two,” said 1; “but I have never 
happened to meet with either.” 

“ What did I think of them ?” 

‘That they are beyond all question, the clev- 
erest and safest examiners I ever knew, judging 
by the charts I have seen of heads that I my- 
self have had an opportunity of examining ;” 
and then I mentioned what had happened at 
Washington. 

“ Would I like to see one of them, who was to 
lecture and examine heads that very evening ?” 
“ With all my heart—nothing would gratify me 
more.” 

A LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY. 

No sooner said than done. She was already 
equipped ; and we lost no time in finding our 
way to the hall. It was crowded, and a gentle- 
man, said to be Mr. Fowler himself, the phrenolo- 
gist, was on the platform. He examined two or 
three heads, and called for more. All the eyes 
of our party were turned upon me, as we sat to- 
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gether near the door, and a long way from the 
lecturer. I shook m7 head ; again there was a 
call for somebody to step up to the captain’s of- 
fice, and the people about me began whispering 
and expostulating, till I was afraid they would 
call the attention of the lecturer to our part of 
the house. 

‘« If you will not give my name,” said I, at last, 
“ T will consent to take the stand.” 

This being agreed to, up I went. A capital 
examination followed—very just, I thought, ex- 
cept in one particular ; and the result, by analy- 
sis, only went to confirm me in my good opinion 
of Mr. Fowler. There was an occasional out- 
break, and not a few pleasant laughs, among our 
party, while the lecturer was going through with 
the examination. At last, having finished, he 
asked formy name A dead silence. “Qh, but, 
gentlemen,” said he, “it is but reasonable that 
you should give the audience an opportunity of 
jadging, for the gentleman, being a public man, 
must have a well-known character.’’ 

Somebody called out “ Neal—Mr, Neal ?’ 

“ What Neal ?” said he. 

“John Neal.” was the answer. 

Upon which the lecturer left his other demon- 
strations, and stepping back a pace or two, threw 
up his bands, and exclaimed, “ Not John Neal! 
If I had known that, I would as soon have thrust 
my hands into a lion’s mouth! Why, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he added, as the whole audience be- 
gan laughing and shuffling and stamping, “ why” 
—getting embarrassed—“ he is the greatest living 
phrenologist,” etc., etc. 

Whereupon to relieve him, and put the andi- 
ence in good-humor with themselves and with 
us, I left the chair, and requesting him to take 
my place, I went behind him. I gave them a 
brief lecture upon his head. They seemed to en- 
joy the joke, and so did he, for that matter, and 
Miss Fuller and Dr. Hartshorn and others of our 
party declared it was, on the whole, the most 
amusing and satisfactory demonstration they had 
ever witnessed. Let me add, however, that I 
have reason to believe that, although Mr. Fowler 
was advertised, it was not Mr. Fowler that I saw, 
but a coadjuator, with a Dutch name, which I have 
now forgotten. [Brevort ?] 


MY TESTIMONY. 

Andhere I stop. And the result of all my ex- 
perience for something over two-score years is 
this : that Phrenology is a revelation put by God 
himself within the reach of all his intelligent crea- 
tion, to be studied and applied in all the relations 
and in all the business of life; that we are all of 
us both phrenologists and physiognomists in spite 
of ves, and without Eeowing it, and tbat 
we have only to enlarge our observations, and be 
honest and true to ourselves, and these two sci- 
ences will have no terrors for us, and our know!l- 
edge of them, instead of being hurtful or mis- 
chievous, would only serve to make us wiser 
and better, and therefore happier, both here and 
hereafter; and in conclusion let me say, that I 
have never yet examined a sturdy disbeliever 
with a head worth having. 
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A New Reapwwe.—Examiner: “ Who was the 
strongest man?’ Smart boy: “Jonah.” Ex- 
aminer: “ Why so?” Smart boy: “Cause the 
whale couldn’t hold him after he got him down.” 
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THE EYEBROWS, 
PHYSIOGNOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Eygsrows may be thick or thin, fine or coarse, 
smooth or bushy, arched or straight, regular or 
irregular; and each. form.and quality has its 
special significance in reference to temperament 
and character. 

Thick, strong eyebrows are generally found in 
connection with abundant hair on the head and 
other _ parts. of _ the 
body, and with a full 
development of the 
motive temperament. 
Such eyebrows are 
generally, but not 
always, dark They 
are yery common— 
almost universal — 
among the French. 
When also _ coarse, 
bushy, and irregular, 
we may expect coarse- 
ness, harshness, and 
unevenness of charac- 
ter. Thin, fine, delicate oe 
eyebrows are indica- Fie. 1. 
tive of a fine-grained organization. and an active, 
if not predominant mental temperament. 

The general form of the eyebr »w varies great- 
ly. In some, it is straight and horizontal ; in 
others, straight and sloping ; in others still, it is 
arched ; and the form of the arch varies almost 
infinitely. Straight eyebrows are masculine, or 
indicative of the masculine elements of character ; 
arched eyebrows are more common to woman, 

Low, projecting eyebrows indicate Discernment 
and, less directly, Reflection ; the physiological 
reason tor which is 
found in- the fact, 
that the depression 
and projection de- 
pend. upon the vol- 
untary employ- 
ment, of certain 

Fis, 2. muscles in order 
acenrately to adapt the eye to the objects exam- 
ined; hence the eyebrow is thus depressed when 
any object is closely examined, and hence per- 
sons reflecting are, by association, led thus to 
employ the muscles of the eyebrows, even when 
no particular object is before them. 

An eyebrow greatly ele- 
vated. on the contrary, as 
shown in fig. 3, indicates 
less Discernment, and the- 
absence of severe thought. 

A lowering or frowning 
of the eyebrows accom- 
panies or indicates the ex- 
ercise of Authority, es- 








Fie. 3, 

pecially when it takes the form of Forbidding. It 
is generally associated with any marked develop- 
ment of the sign of Command, which consists in 
one or more transverse wrinkles over the root of 


the nose. Fig. 1 shows the first! of these signs 
well developed ; and the last is equally marked 


in the original, though not well represented in 
our cat.* 





* From “ New Physiognomy.” 








®ur Social Relations. 


Ob, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. —Thomson, 





SAY NO! 


—— 


BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 





Tur world, it is said, is a scene of probation, 
W ere mortals partake both of sorrows and joys, 
Yet grand is the scheme for their future salvation— 
In c mparison, honors sink into mere toys. 
Calm.y considering the subject referred to, 
Fast youths, soon or later, must learn to move slow ; 
And if Young America wisdom deferred to, 
He'd learn with his syntax to plainly say No! 


For aye with the treasures of rich Colorado, 
With streams of petroleum deep as the Styx, 

If once with the wine-cup you're lost and betrayed, O, 
Young man, be assured "tis a serious fix! 

The siren that sings in the sparkle of sherry, 
But beckons you on to the breakers of woe ; 

The heart of the drunkard—ah, when was it merry? 
Beware of the tempter, and learn to say No ! 


Don’t dream that while stalking a young Chimborazo, 
With costly ‘‘ Havana” just under your nose, 

You win from the fair and the wise who may gaze, 0! 
A tithe of the homage you vainly suppose. 

No man wished a son, while he yet had his senses, 
Nor girl, who knew much, ever sighed for a beau, 

Whose business fell short.of his dandy expenses ; 
If she should say *‘ Yes,” you had better say “ No!” 


In the deep game of life never say that the dice, 
Cards, nine-ping, or billiards will aid you te win ; 
But, O youth, in the terrible knowledge of vice 
Be a novice !—'tis ever too soon to begin. : 
To in it ph wit, 1 es, and dances, 
Abd love (though not always a pleasure, I trow,) 
Debates, skating, concerts for various fancies— 
To these ‘tis not needful you learn to say No. 


When launching your bark on life’s perilous ocean, 
Of industry, knowledge, and faith have a store; 
Your compass, the truth of a pure heart’s devotion ; 
The star of your hope, the bright girl you adore! 
Your banner your country’s—her honor and glory, 
As dear as your own, blest and blessing you go; 

Calm, sunny the voyage, triumphant the story, 
If nailed at the mast-head the motto—‘‘ Say No |” 
Canton, N. Y, 


> 
WOREING FOR A LIVING. 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYs. 


Do we not‘all “work for a living ?” 

It is customary, we know, to connect with the 
four significant’ words a sentimental accent of 
mild pity—a sort of imitation sympathy not un- 
mingled with contempt, when they are spoken 
with reference to a woman. And sympathy fia- 
vored with scorn or compassion is, of all mental 
doses, the hardest to take ! 

It-is honorable and highly proper for a man to 
work for his daily bread ; it is his business; no- 
body expects anything else from him ; and if be 
negléct it, he is very liable to “ bring up” in the 
poorhouse or the penitentiary. But if a woman 
is driven by adverse circumstances or sudden re- 
verses to support herself by the toil of her own 
unaided h@nds, she is, to a certain extent, socially 
ostracised. Now what is the réason of this par- 
adox? For ourself, personally speaking, we do 
not know why the woman who sits at her sewing 
machine to earn a dollar a day, need necessarily 





be inferior to the women who sit at their sewing 
machines for nothing at all, save the very dubious 
pleasure of making shirts for a thankless genéra- 
tion of husbands! There may be a distinction 
anda difference; bat, other things being equal, 
we should rather be inclined to think the * dol- 
lar-a-day” seamstress had the best of the bar- 
gain! 

Neither could we ever understand exactly, why 
the woman whose life is made miserable by the 
weighing cares and responsibilities of a large 
household, should be considered so greatly supe- 
rior in happiness to her humble sister who keeps 
house contentedly in one room, and takes in fine 
washing, and has nobody but herself to “ super- 
intend.”’ 

We all have our work fo do in this world, and 
we all do it, except some few who are proficients 
in the noble art of “ Pace 5 ;” but there are 
classes and grades and ranks , and 
the moment a woman sells the work of her hands 
and her feet, and her executive abilities, she be- 
comes & “ person”—very respectable, no doubt, 
and very in her spirit of independ- 
ence, but still a “ person '’ And Mrs: Precision 
“would rather her Angelina did not associate 
with that class of people ;’ and Miss Prim looks 
the other way when she meets the offending in- 
dividdal inthe street! Set Mrs. Precision and 
Miss Prim and the shrinking Angelina at defiance, 
ao you tay? Al }that is not so éasy. -A woman 
is but a woman, and "some of them have very 
soft, sensitive heasts, and ‘although they make no 
comments, and go steadily alomg ‘the path they 
have marked out for themselves, they carry the 
poisoned arrow rankling withit’them!' 

If it is—as the spelling-books aud the’ political 
economists tell us—lendable to work,,and wrong 
to be lazy, what is the reason people hide away 
the washings and the ironiags and the sweepings 
of their existence into the back corners of life, 
and keep such religious silence to the left hand 
as to the candle-making and starching and scrub- 
bing that has been accomplished by the right 
hand? Why do they skulk away when a neigh- 
bor chances to discover them dusting carpeta or 
cleaning silver, as if they had been caught in the 
perpetration of ene of the seyen deadly sins? 
Why do they air their hours of idleness so osten- 
tatiously, at windows and im fashionable parks, 
with the self-satisfied look of those who would 
say to the whole world, “ Look at me, if you 
please—J am doing nothing !” 

The women of olden time did not live under 
such an intolerable dispensation of gentility. 
They worked, and they weren’t ashamed of it, 
either. Think of Sarah, the dark-eyed beaaty of 
Mamre, baking cakes for the mysterious angel- 
visitants who came in the guise of “three men.” 
And she did it gracefully, and well, too, we ven- 
ture our word! Remember Rebekah, drawing 
water at the well of Naber; and pretty Ruth, pa- 
tiently gleaning in the golden fields of Boaz. If 
Ruth hadn’t worked for her living, do you think 
she would ever have arrived at the diguity of 
being Mrs. Boaz? Are we hineteenth-centuryites 
any better than those lovely mothers of Hebrew 
kings and princes ? 

Work ! why, people ought to be ashamed not to 
work. They ought to leave idleness to the halt, 
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and the lame, and the blind ; they should glory 
in using the talents and strength and ingenuity 
God has bestowed upon them. And if a woman, 
finding it necessary to toil for daily food, enters 
courageously upon a life of labor, the cheer- 
ful band of welcome and encouragement should 
be extended to her, rather than the averted eye 
and cold greeting that express estrangement in 
so much stronger terms than spoken words ! 

Do we not all work? all of us, at least, who 
deserve the name of humanity? And whether 
our toil is wrought with brain, fingers, or feet, 
what matters it? “Work is worship,” says a 
proverb that is older than the oldest of us, and 
we believe in it. And not until life’s sunset is 
very near at hand do we want to leave off 
** working for a living.” 


Lt eee 
PLAIN WORDS WITS THE BIG BOYS. 
BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


Come, boys, let us have a few plain talks—not 
sermons, nor lectures, nor essays, nor treatises, 
but telés with such big boys as may want to take 
partin them. The Bie Boys are not all dead yet. 
True, some of them have tarned into ‘* gentlemen”’ 
before their time ; and there are others who will 
look off in another direction if they hear any- 
body calling “Boy !’ It is no diagrace to be, or 
to have been, a boy ; and the male human being 
who tries to jamp inte manhood, skipping the 
boy part ef his existence, is sure to make a stilted 
entrance into a sort of foppish gentility, in which 
the fine gentieman is 80 much thought of that the 
true man is forgotten. 

Our talk just now will be about 


“WHAT ARE You Goop For?’ 

I was talking with a rich man about his son, 
who had asked me to get him a situation as clerk. 
The old gentleman seemed inclined to say very 
little about the lad, but remarked, “ He won’t 
suit—he won't suit.” Anxious to know why he 
wouldn’t sait, I asked what was the matter with 
him. “Matter?” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter'with him? Why, he isn’t good for 
anything—that’s what’s the matter with him ; 
and, I tell you, I wouldn’t give sixpence for o 
wagon-load of such fellows.” Humiliating as it 
was for the graff old man to growl out such a 
description of his own son, it was a perfect pho- 
tograph of the youngster’s character. Good for 
nothing. Educated to look for a fortune at his 
father’s death, but not taught the first particle of 
duty as to managing it so as to make himself use- 
ful with it, the idle fellow was so good for noth- 
ing that no decent basiness man would care 
aboat having him in his establishment. But was 
he net good for anything at all? Yes—he was 
good fora customer to the dealers in fine boots, 
hats, and clothing ; to the sellers of tobacco, and 
perbaps of “ fancy drinks ;” to the men at whose 
billiard tables he spent his father’s money. He 
could dance nicely ; he could take the girls who 
had no better sense than to go with such an 
empty-head, to church, to the opera, and to walk 
along the street. He could gracefally wear an 
elegant stove-pipe hat, nicely fitting clothes of 
most fashionable cut, and shiny boots of such ex- 
quisite fit as to pinch his toes and raise a larger 





“ corn-crop” on his tender feet than ever he will 
raise by hand work in tilling the earth, or by brain 
work in directing others in agriculture. Some 
day his father will die, and some stupid girl who 
is looking out for a rich husband, will marry this 
inefficient bit of humanity, and then they will 
either “live happily all their days,” or else—not. 

Another case of a good-for-nothing. This 
morning I heard a feeble, hesitating rap at my 
study door, like the rap of a beggar, or a man 
who wants to buy old clothes. As soon as I said 
“ Come in,” a shabby-genteel-looking young man 
meekly stepped in and handed me a well-worn 
paper. The paper was from a distinguished cler- 
gyman, and certified that the bearer. the son of a 
deceased clergyman, was out of occupation, and, 
as he unfortunately had never been taught a 
trade, or any means of earning a livelihood, was 
now, with his family, dependent on the kindness 
of those who might give him work, or otherwise 
contribute to his support. “ What kind of work 
can you dof” “ Well, nothing in particular.” 
“ What would you like to try? “TI don’t know.” 
“Ts there any kind of business that you under- 
stand?” “No.” Poor fellow! Wife and two 
or three children dependent on “ his exertions.” 
Mechanics, copyists, laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, needed, at good wages, in every depart- 
ment of industry ; but no place vacant for the 
man who “don’t know how to do anything.” 
Away he goes on his weary rounds, with his 
thumbed paper, a sauntering monument to the 
neglect of his parents to teach him, or to his own 
negligence in failing to learn something to make 
him a self-supporting member of society. Hardly 
anybody will turn him away without giving him, 
at least, a little alms; but what a pity it is that a 
young man who might be doing something use- 
ful, can not, just because he “don’t know how !” 

These two cases are widely different, but the 
result is the same. One young man, probably a 
little dissipated, with the prospect of becoming 
considerably more so ; the other, pious, and, very 
likely, really doing the best he knows how to do. 
Put a ship-load of such folks on an island, no 
matter how fertile, and the whole company would 
soon starve to death and become food for the 
more energetic carrion crows. 

Now, boys, are you good for something useful? 
What can you do? What are you looking for- 
ward to? It may seem fine to be born “ with a 
golden spoon in your mouth!” but if you indo- 
lently sit with the spoon there, neither you nor 
the spoon will make any useful stir in the world, 
and the world will be no better for your having 
been born into it. It is a favorite notion of some 
very large-sized boys, that in our free country 
one boy has as good a chance of being President 
as the next boy; which. is a correct notion ; but 
it is also true that the boy who neglects advant- 
ages and duties in his early life, will be the man 
who, even if accidentally elevated to the Presi- 
dential chair, or any other chair, will find himself 
fitonly for the chairs (tilted up on their hind 
legs) on which loafers idle their time around a 
country tavern. - 

What are you good for? Something useful and 
noble, let us hope. If you have never asked 
yourself the question, ask it now. If you have 
been a “no account” sort of fellow, turn over a 





new leaf and try to do something, not merely to 
get enough to eat, drink, and wear, but to honor 
the God who has made you, and to adorn the na- 
tion in which he has placed you. 


I 


HELPS AND HINDRANCBS. 


BY A. A, G. 


Tue road to perfect goodness, like the road to 


1 is long and difficult. ‘“‘ There is no 
rl to learning,” as we have often heard, 

there is none to perfect goodness. We reach 
neither by one desperate leap, nor by one day’s 
fast-walking. Itis march, march, march—climb, 
climb, climb, for though we travel to, we do not 
travel through an enchanted land. In short, the 
road is rough and steep and long, and the crowns 
and harps and sweet resting-places are far out of 
sight. Consequently, we all find it very hard 
work to pursue our journey obediently and per- 
severingly. Even those of us who have grown to 
be men and women are often overcome with wear- 
iness and sleep by the wayside, or frightened by 
bears and lions turn back and wish we had never 
started—in other words, wish we had never been 
born. Seeing how hard and tedious the way is, 
and how far off the goal is, we soon learn to ex- 
pect very little of ourselves, and to go forward 
very leisurely and lazily, but we expect children 
to “mount up with wings as eagles, and run and 
not be weary, and walk and not faint.” We 
expect them to be monstrosities in goodness ; and 
as the athlete uses his muscles until he can almost 
carry the world on his shoulders, so we demand 
of them that they shall use all their virtues in the 
practice of everything good ; and if these virtues 
reach only a diminutive size (and they never grow 
large in childhood, for time is necessary to the 
growth of everything), the poor littleunfortunates, 
who have a much more vivid impressionof visi- 
ble than of invisible things, and, therefore, very 
imperfect ideas of moral ‘growth, are called 
“naughty boys” and “ naughty girls,” and 
straightway admonished by a whipping that they 
have not attained to the stature of perfect men 
and women. A strange way this to secure moral 
development and moral health, but a way that is 
still taken, even in this day of light and know!l- 
edge, by some parents. 

They want their children to be good, they say. 
Well, we wilh give them credit for being sincere 
in all they do to make their children insincere. 
We will allow that they are blind, and do not see 
that they have joined hands with the prince of 
darkness to ruinthem. But being sincere excuses 
no wrong, and being blind (when sight may be 
had) excuses no one from seeing. Every father 
and mother may see one thing, if they will, and 
that is that nothing really good ever enters the 
soul through the skin. The hand may beheavily 
applied, or the whip severely used, but no pass- 
age will be made for any of the virtues you can 
not slap or switch—you can not whip or beat any 
virtue or any blessing into the soul. You may 
think you can, father or mother—you may think 
you can in this way remedy those evils that up- 
peared in your child almost as soon as he was 
born, but you never can. If you would cure him 
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of stubbornness, of disobedience, of selfishness, 
of lying, and of the many soul diseases that mar 
the beauty of his opening years, find out how to 
de it, and then take the pains to do it. 

And first, it would be well to consider that much 
of your child’s inclination to evil he has inherited 
from you. Are you a man of cold blood? Then 
those who owe their existence to you will in all 
probability be like you, unless they have a warm- 
blooded, loving mother. Are you a man of great 
secretiveness, concealing much and revealing lit- 
tle? Do not wonder that your boy tells a false- 
hood to conceal something from you that he is 
unwilling you should know. Are you naturally 
selfish and calculating? He will be so too, al- 
though it must be allowed that the mother’s tem- 
perament and character greatly modify the child’s, 
whatever her husband’s may be. 

Many fathers seem wholly ignorant of the truth 
of inherited mental peculiarities. They meet a 
child they have never before seen, and at once 
know him by his resemblance to his father. They 
say, “ That boy looks exactly like Mr. ——, and 
I know they are father and son.” And yet the 
faces of that father and son are no more alike 
than their minds. 

The fact of mental resemblances can not be 
disputed, and it should move every father to com- 
passion. That boy who does wrong so repeatedly 
and determinedly is pressed down under the 
weight of a miserable inheritance, and the pater- 
nal hand should be outstretched to lead him—not 
to strike him. He does not understand anything 
about inherited pride, or inherited willfalness, or 
inherited temper, or inherited untruthfulness. 
He has no idea—poor child—that it would have 
been much easier for him to be humble, and sub- 
missive, and good-tempered, and truthful, if his 
father had had a more humble, yielding, gentle, 
frank nature ; but you, father, know all about it, 
or may if you will, and you know that the boy 
needs all possible helps to goodness. Ponder it 
well. He needs all possible helps to goodness. 
And can your acts of severity, can the blows you 
give be aught else but hindrances? Can they 
serve any other purpose than to drive sin deeper 
into the soul by destroying frankness? How a 
whipping operates so as to destroy frankness is 
very evident to a reflecting mind. No child will 
confess a fault, or any wrong act, which he knows 
is to be met by the sternest and severest of all 
punishments—a whipping. When a father pun- 
ishes a son in that way,and says to him, “ Now if 
you ever do so again I shall whip you severely,” 
that moment the boy’s talent for invention is 
called into exercise. He wants to “do so. 
and young as he may be, his brain at once begins 
to work out the problem: ‘“ How shall I do that 
and my father not find it out?” You, father, 
when you whipped him, and, with a still greater 
folly, threatened him with anether whipping, set 

him to studying out that question, “‘ How cana I 
do that and hide it from my father?’ He suc- 
ceeded, succeeded perhaps without actually em- 
bodying his artfu)ness in a falsehood. With a 
certain kind of art he evaded your questions, or 
with a still deeper artso blinded you that you did 
not ask any. And you feel much complacency in 
the wisdom of your administration ; but, all un- 
known to you, the boy is growing old in art. He 






















is using his ingenuity all the time, for “ necessity 
is the mother of invention.” You have laid the 
child under the necessity of deceiving you, and 
he does deceive you. You may not know it now. 
You may not know it in years, but by-and-by the 
seed you have sown will bring the harvest. 
you have grown old you may hear that that 
is known among men as a “ shrewd, tricky, busi- 
ness man” —* a man who will make money bon- 
estly if he can, dishonestly if he must.” And 
then you may ask yourself, “ How can that be? 
Didn’t I often talk to him about the sin of false- 
hood and all kinds of deceitfulness, when he was 
a child? Did’ot I punish him r ot 
oa for lying, but for everything wre 
you did, and that’s the matter with - 
talke was good, but your punishment was 
Such an answer as this any 
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you are compelled to how it is that your 
son is not candid, frank, ingenuous, and upright 
in all his dealings with men. 

A few rules, made by @ man to whom experi- 
ence gave wisdom, would be a fitting conclusion. 
to this article. “Never Never whip a child for any- 
thing if you would fit him for the life to come, or 
even for this present life. 

Always bear in mind that however high your 
motives may be, or however free from anger you 
may be, there is nothing elevated nor elevating 
in a whipping ; that it is, as no other punishment 
is, the natural expression of anger ; that you can 
not strike, give blcws, beat, and yet make the im- 
pression of gentleness and wisdom and love, that 
the higher and better punishments always make. 

Remember, too, that whipping is a low, rough, 
coarse punishment, and that the rod develops in 
a boy, sooner or later, a rough, coarse, and even 
cruel nature, and makes him secretive, designing, 
and artful. Lay aside the rod, if you have ever 
used it, and substitute other punishments, but 
even those punishments use as sparingly as pos- 
sible. 

Above all, be your boy’s companion, be a boy 
yourself. . Enter into bis pleasures, take part in 
his sports. Do not give all of your time to dusi- 
ness and tarn him off with only a few minutes of 
the twenty-four hours. Make yourself attractive 
to him, and he will see less attraction in wrong- 
doing. In all the pleasant ways that an ingeni- 
ous mind can invent, win him to the right, and you 
will meet with far greater success than if you 
forbid him to do what is wrong. 

In all your daily life with him, be sunshine and 
goodness, be love (not hidden, but manifested 
love) and sympathy. Being made in the image 
of God, reflect the image of God, and the child 
will reflect yours, and will grow up gentle and 
obedient, loving and trathfal. 

eee 


Tue loveliest faces are to be seen by moon- 
light, when one sees half with the eye and half 
with the fancy. 

Ovr own hands are Heaven’s favorite instra- 
ments for supplying us with the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. 

“ Your horse has a tremendons long bit,” said 
a friend to Theodore Hook. “ Yes,” said he, “it 
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A LETTER FROM UTAG. 


‘“Tamsis a greatcountry.’’ It will require a 
long 6 to fence it all in. Look at the Rocky 
Moun’ - Leok at the great lakes, prairie- 
land, majestic rivers, beautiful valleys, grand old 
mines of gold, silver, copper, 
at our oil-wells, and our moun- 





! Still, each living intelli- 
"ata is greater than iron, silver, or gold, or 


mountains, lakes, or rivers. Al these things are 
subjectito the use of man, intended for his good. 


esa he i fs 
BT ve receipt of a letter from 
We 


and discernment can give you, if, in future years, = 





This is a volcanic region, and, consequently, choice soil 
for grapes, cotton, tobacco, sweet potatoes, and most sorts 
of ordinary fruits, vegetables, and cereals flourish first- 
rate. [Why put in the nasty tobacco ?] 

If Phrenology could be applied superficially to any por- 
tion of the globe, I think this region would be put down 
for some very remarkable traits of character ; in fact, we 
are all bumps here—hardly level ground enough in the 
country to set a school-house. This place, though not 
five years old, and in an apparent desert, looks beautiful, 
with its streets one general grove of trees and the acre 
lots one mass of verdure—gardens, ‘vineyards, and or- 
chards, in which the produce of the tropies vie with that of 
the cooler north, to produce beauty, usefulness, and 
luxury. The surface of the whole country looks barren, 
desolate, and forbidding: precipitous mountains bare of 
vegetation and covered with a wild confusion of red and 
biack rocks; the valleys generally cut to pieces by the 
action of water and wind, .with huge fragments of rocks 
lying where the hand of time placed them, and ofttimes 
the soil so impregnated with mineral alkali that, under 
the rays of a summer's sun, the surface becomés as white 
as show. Among the minerals we find here éalt, coal, 
fron, alum, lime, niter, gypsum, cement, and potash; 
and about 150 miles southwest is situated the celebrated 

mines, said to be the richest silver mines 
known on the continent; and south 150 miles on the 

Colorado there are said to exist rich placers of gold and 
other minerals. When I commenced T intended to have 
set out some of the figure-heads of out mountains for your 
consideration, but having spun out long enough to get 
through, I had better defer a description of those and of 
the petrified trees, and the antiquities of former inhabit- 
ants, as well as of the manhers and ctistoms of thé Mor- 
mons, who people this colony. ph Oe 
are now in full tide and passing away rapidly. 

I ought to tell you how well excellent JounnaL is 
liked and appreciated here, asgure you that as soon 
as we can see enough of those curious greenbacks we read 
come et at, Ween Fey wen you a good mount- 
ain list of subscribers. 

Meantime keep doing—go along—get up—and as you 
are ahead, why, keep ahead, and you shall have our best 
wishes for more light and gréat success. ELLIS, 

> 
Tavs Vi : and from her bosom loos'd 
Her omen eho rer 
Towintheheart * * * * 
© ake Ge Dil intn hata tig Vonplal 





is a bit too long.” 


Tele beshored. cuptnng aed Damrey Wink 
Thoa shalt not here ungratified return.” 
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ORR, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





JAMES L. ORR. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Ix this gentleman's organization we have an 
excellent combination of the vital, mental, and 
motive temperaments ; the vital slightly pre- 
dominating. He evidently descended from a 
long-lived stock. There are both great powers 
of endurance and recuperation. How deep and 
broad the chest! how large the lungs! breath- 
ing, digestion, and circulation are perfect. There 
is no indication of consumption here ; right usage 
would secure a person with such an organization 
long life and uninterrupted health. 

Let us now look at the head. It is broad be- 
tween the ears, indicating great executiveness. 
It is high in the crown, indicating dignity, deci- 
sion, and will-power. It is full in the perceptive 
intellect, indicating observation, memory, and a 
practical cast of mind. It is fall in the reflec- 
tives, indicating a good degree of originality. It 
is large in Human Nature, indicating an intuitive 
perception of the character of others. It is large 
in Language, rendering him free and even co- 
pious as a speaker. 

Benevolence, Consciégtiousness, Hope, and 
Spirituality are fairly developed, while Venera- 
tion is large. There is sufficient Ideality and 
Sublimity to give taste and love for works of art 
and the grandeur of nature; hence he would be 
fond of poetry, oratory, beautiful scenery, and 
the like. His social organs, as a group, are 


large. His regard for women and love for chil- 








dren and home should form leading traits of 


character. That long, broad, and full upper lip 
corresponds with large Firmness and Self-Esteem, 
which are so conspicuous ; the prominent chin, 
with a strong social nature ; the nose indicates 
pugnacity, but is not aggressive. He has large 
Approbativeness, and an active sense of honor, 
and is thoroughly self-possessed, self-relying, and 
self-regulating. He could not be less than a 
leader among common men. 

For a more elaborate statement, see Pareno- 
LOGIcaL Journal, volume xvii., 1858, p. 40. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


James L. Orr, the present Governor of South 
Carolina, was born in Anderson District, in that 
State, May 12th, 1822. He is of Irish descent, 
and his ancestors originally settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. His father was a successful merchant, 
and gave his children, consisting of three sons 
and two daughters, a thorough education. 

In his eighteenth year the subject of the pres- 
ent sketch entered the University of Virginia, 
where, after perfecting his classical and scien- 
tific education, he studied moral philosophy, po- 
litical economy, medical jurisprudence,’ and con- 
stitutional and international law. In 1842 he 


| entered the law office of Judge Whitner, and was 
| admitted to’ the bar in 1843: 


He thet with immediate success as a lawyer, 
and at the same time acquired reputation as a 
politician and a writer by editing the Anderson 
Gazette. His position as an editor and a lawyer, 
together with a correct deportment, winning 








manners, and an affable address, secured him 
great popularity, and made him a general favor- 
ite. Connecting himself with the Democratic 
party, he became in 1844, when only twenty-two 
years of age, a candidate for the Legislature, and 
was elected by a larger vote than any other man 
in the State. 

Mr. Orr’s career in the Legislature redounded 
greatly to his credit, and established his reputa- 
tion both as a debater and as a man of sound 
sense, discriminating judgment, and honesty of 
purpose. His greatest speech was made in oppo- 
sition to what was called ‘ the Blufton Move- 
ment,”’ designed to commit South Carolina again 
to the nullification of the tariff of 1842. He was 
known in the Legislature, as in all things, the 
unflinching advocate of popular rights. 

Mr. Orr became a. candidate for Congress in 
1848, and was elected by a large majority over 
his opponent, who was also a Democrat and an 
able and popular man. 

On returning to his home in 1851, Mr. Orr 
found a formidable party organized in favor of 
South Carolina seceding alone from the Union. 
He warned his people, who had elected secession 
candidates to the State convention, earnestly and 
eloquently against this policy, and was largely 
instrumental in defeating the measure, which 
was lost. by. 8,000 majority in the State. 

Mr. Orr’s popularity and influence in Congress 
(to which he was repeatedly re-elected without 
opposition) continued to increase, and in 1858 he 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, in which position he has had few superiors 
in those qualifications which combine to make an 
efficient and popular presiding officer. 

At the commencement ofthe troubles which 
culminated in the late civil war, Mr. Orr op- 
posed, as he had always done, the policy of 
secession. He believed that there were other 
and better remedies for the alleged wrongs of 
which the Southern people complained ; but, ad- 
mitting, as nearly all Southerners did, the right 
of a State to. secede, he accepted secession when 
it became inevitable, aad took an active part in 
the struggle for Southern independence. 

When the war closed in the utter defeat of the 
Southern cause, Mr. Orr was among the first to 
raise his voice in favor of accepting cheerfully, 
and in good faith, the conditions which the for- 
tunes of war had imposed, and of manifesting a 
conciliatory spirit in their intercourse with the 
Government and the people of the North. His 
course met the approval of the people of his 
State, and on the reorganization of the State 
government, he was elected Governor. His ad- 
ministration has, we believe, met the approval of 
all parties, his policy being moderate and con- 
servative, but at the same time liberal and in fa- 
vor of enlightened progress. 

He advocated the sending of delegates to the 
late National Union Convention at Philadelphia, 
was afterward himself appointed as one of them, 


and took a prominent part in the proceedings. 
Mr. Orr’s reputation as a scholar and an wate 

is inferior only to his fame as a statesman, and 

he has often been called upon to deliver orations 

at one commencements and similar occasions, 

and has always acquitted himself with great 

credit. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Sumner stands six feet high, is well pro- 
portioned, and weighs not far from one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. He has a strong, bony 
frame-work; but lacks that plumpness and 
rotundity indicated by a greater development of 
the vital temperament. Prominent and some- 
what sharp in featares, he is the same in char- 
acter. Such a face could not belong to anything 
less than an original, clear-minded, and execu- 
tive person. The features indicate activity 
and an inclination to restlessness rather than to 
repose. His head is high and long rather than 
broad. There is a great openness. frankness, 
and freedom of expression in both head and face. 
Secretiveness is moderate; Cautiousness is not 
over large, yet, not deficient; and there is a 
transparency of expression which invites the 
reader to look within. He has not a cunning, 
plotting spirit, but rather a frank and open 
nature. 
concealment. 

See how full and prominent the eye! See how 
large the perceptive faculties as a class, includ- 
ing Form, Size, Weight, and Individuality! 
How prominent in Comparison and Human 
Nature! How large in Order, and in Calcula- 
tion! This is an organization capable of analy- 
sis. Then observe the length of the head from 


Individuality to Continuity. The length from | 


the root of the nose backward is remarkable ; 
nor is it less conspicuous for its height from base 
to crown. It is high in Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and Approbativeness; full in -Veneration, and 
large in Benevolence. There would be kindness, 
generosity, and justice combined ; but with large 
Combativeness and small Secretiveness he would 
be outspoken, and perhaps lack the policy of 
Secretiveness and the prudence of Cautiousness. 

The brain, as a whole, is’ decidedly large. 
measuring upward of twenty-three inches in 
circumference, of fine quality, sustained by a 
naturally powerful constitution. He is descended 
from good stock; of English origin; and is 
every way well made. 

Let us analyze these features. See how prom- 
inent the nose! indicating a cultivated and 
developed mind. Look at the chin, with those 
strong jaws, indicating ardor, warmth, and power. 
Look at the mouth ; see how full the lips, indi- 
cating affection! And notice the length of the 
upper lip from the nose downward. This is in 
keeping with the prominent crown of the head, 
attesting the dignity, mantiness, and self-reliance 
which he possesses. Now observe the eyes. See 
how expressive—almost speaking—as though the 
mind was overflowing with thought and senti- 
ment! How easy for such a man to write or 
speak! There would be thoughts and emotions 
rather than impulse generated by such an organ- 
ization. As a writer, how clear and easily 
understood! As a speaker, how definite, pointed, 
and emphatic! There is something in this coun- 
tenance which seems to say, in the language of 
the prophet Nathan, ‘‘Thou art the man!"’ and 
his words would carry conviction. There is great 


It is almost without the power of P 
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concentration here, and he can drive home a nail 
and clinch it. If his temper be quick, he: is not 
vindictive, and it is controllable. He would not 
go to great extremes. 

Acquisitiveness is moderate; and he would 
lack economy; being more generous to others 
than pecuniarily just to himself. 

There is great Hope, and he would usually 
expect the best results, though carefully guard- 
ing against dangerous emergencies. 

Mirthfulness is not large; and he is the op- 
posite of a fun-loving, rollicking nature. There 
is weight and seriousness in this expression. 
We see but little music, save in the play of 
words, as in oratory or in poetry. 

The organization of Mr. Sumner is strongly 
marked, and may be easily read of all men. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Charles Sumner was born in Boston, Mass., 
January 6th, 1811. His father, Charles Pinckney 
Sumner, was a lawyer by profession, and during 
the latter part of his life sheriff of Suffolk 
County. The son received his early education in 
the Latin School of his native city, and was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1830. A year 
later he entered the law school at Cambridge, 
where he enjoyed the friendship as well as the 
teachings of that eminent jurist Judge Story. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1834, and soon 
acquired the most extensive practice of any 
young lawyer in Boston. 

At the very commencement of his career as a 
lawyer, Mr. Sumner became editor of the Ameri- 
can Jurist, in which his contributions had previ- 
ously, even while he was yet a student, attracted 
much attention. He also, at about the same 
time, published three volumes of Reports of. 
Decisions, known as ‘‘ Sumner’s Reports.’’ 

In 1837 he visited Europe, where he remained 
till 1840, receiving marked attention, not only 





in England, but in the principal capitals and 
other cities of the Continent. On his return to 
Boston-he resumed the practice of-his profession. 

Previous to 1845, Mr. Sumner had taken no 
active part in politics. On the Fourth of July of 
that year he pronounced before the municipal 
authorities of Boston an oration on ‘‘ The True 
Grandeur of Nations,’’ in which, prompted by 
the impending war with Mexico, he denounced 
the ‘‘ordeal by battle’ as one which ought to 
give way to peaceful arbitration. This oration 
attracted much attention, and led to prolonged 
controversy on the subject of war in general and 
of the Mexican war in particular. 

In 1846, Mr. Sumner made an address to the 
Whig State Convention of Massachusetts on 
“The Anti-Slavery Duties of the Whig Party,’’ 
and not long after published a letter of rebuke to 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop for his vote in favor 
of the war with Mexico. These steps led eventu- 
ally to the withdrawing of Mr. Sumner from the 
Whig party, and his association with the ‘' Free- 
soilers’” who supported Mr. Yan Buren for the 
Presidency in 1848. 

On the withdrawal of Mr. Webster, from the 
Senate of the United States toe take a place in the 
cabinet of Mr. Fillmore in 1850, Mr, Sumner was 
nominated for the vacancy, and finally elected, 
after a prolonged and exciting contest, by a 
coalition of Free-soilers and Democrats. 

His first important speech in Congress was on 
the Fugitive Slave Act, which he denounced as 
cruel and tyrannical as well as unconstitutional. 
In the debate on the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, Mr. Sumner took a,prominent part. It 
was his last speech on this subject that so incensed 
the Southern members, and especially those 
from South Carolina, and led to the personal 
assault upon him by one of the latter—Preston 
8. Brooks—who, on May 22d, 1856, struck Mr. - 
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Sumner on the head with a cane till he fell to 
the floor insensible. 

The injury thus received was very serious, and 
resulted in a severe and long-continued disability, 
during which he spent most of his time in 
Europe under medical treatment. 

In 1860, having recovered his health, he took 
an active part in the Presidential contest which 
resulted in the election of Abraham Lincoln. In 
the Senate, during the discussions which resulted 
in the secession of the Southern States, he 
earnestly opposed all concession and compromise, 
and early proposed emancipation as the speediest 
mode of bringing the war to a close. 

His course in the Senate since the close of the 
war has been in keeping with his previous career, 
and is too well known to need recital. 

Mr. Sumner is the author of a work, “*‘ White 
Slavery in the Barbary States,’ and two or more 
collections of his speeches have been published. 
He has the reputation of an able lawyer, a finish- 
ed scholar, an elegant writer, and an eloquent 
speaker. 


iol 
Physiology. 

A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us In all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Qadanda. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, —Hosea tv. 6& 





PHYSIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


MUSCULAR POWER. 

Two professors of Zurich have been making 
| experiments on the origin of muscular power, one 
part of the operations being the ascent of the 
| Faulhorn, a high mountain of the Bernese Alps 
| whose regular slopes suited it to their experi- 
| ments. 

| They took very careful note of the food they 





had eaten, and tested at intervals their liquid 
execretions, with a view of ascertaining what 
were the substances oxydized or converted into 
mechanical work—a question much debated 
among physiologists and chemists, some contend- 
ing for albuminized, others for non-nitrogenous, 
substances. 

The Professors above referred to, Fick and 
| Wieslesening, conclude, as the result of their 
experiment and observation, that the oxydation 
of albuminous substances contributes at the 
utmost a very small quota to the muscular force, 
and that the substances which, by burning, 
generate force in the muscles are really non- 
nitrogenous, either fats or hydrates of carbon. 

The doctrine may be made clear by illustration 
and explanation. 

A bundle of muscular fibers composing a 
muscle is a kind of machine consisting of 
albuminous material, just as a steam-engine is 
made of steel, fron, and brass; and as coal is 
burned in the steam-engine to produce force, so 
in the muscular machine fats, or hydrates of 
carbon, aré burned for the very same purpose ; 
and to pursue the simile farther, as the substance 
of the steam-engine oxydizes and wears away, so 
is the muscular substance worn away, and must 
be replenished by proper food. 
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Hitherto it has been supposed, as first asserted | 
by Justus Liebig, that the muscular force was not | 
directly evolved from the supply of food, but 
from the combustion or ‘‘ oxydation’’ of the 
muscular tissue. This, however, has now been 
determined by direct experiment to be otherwise, 
for the amount of ‘‘ combustion’’ of the muscular 
tissue indicated by the amount of nitrogen found 
in the various exeretions, particularly in the 
liquid matter leaving the body, is too small as 
compared with its equivalent liberation or ex- 
penditure of muscular power, to account for the 
latter as having its source in the former, é. ¢., in 
the muscular combustion. And this crucial 
experiments show that the source of this force is 
directly and maiuly, if not totally, from the 
physiological combustion of the food itself. 
Hence equal quantities of muscle being given in 
the animal frame, in two cases, the higher the 
nutrition the greater the capacity of working 
force. 


CURIOUS PHENOMENA IN THE PHYSIOLOGY OF OPTICS. 
Some of the phenomena of physiology seem 
destined to continue to evade our efforts at 
explanation. Among these are those of a class 
called ‘‘ permanent impressions on the retinz,”’ 
first described by Sir Isaac Newton. Dr. Scoresby 
relates his own experience thus: A hive of bees 
was just beginning to swarm. I stood looking 
at the insects as they appeared projected against 
the bright sky, rapidly coursing hither and 
thither, appearing much larger in their rapid 
movements than their true size. As evening 
came on I was much surprised to see multitudes 
of large flies coursing in the air. Soon after, 
I went to my chamber, and before going to rest, 
I was surprised to see, coursing backward and 
forward between me and the wall, what I now 
recognized as the swarm of bees. The scene con- 
tinued to be present so long as [ remained awake, 
and occasionally when I awoke in the night.” 
The attempt to account for such experiences as 
those has been made by supposing that the im- 
pression on the retine is equivalent to the im- 
ion of the actinic image on the photographic 
plate.—(Draper.) 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS ANALOGOUS TO POISON. 

In an experimental prize essay, Dr. Parmentier, 
of Rouen, France, has shown, not indeed the 
alleged identity (which many zealous friends of 
temperance have often insisted on), but the close 
analogy, between the effects of an admitted poison 
and those of alcohol. 

I. Alcohol is a special affection, analogous to 
lead poisoning. 

Il. The prolonged presence of alcohol in the 
Stomach produces inflammation of the walls of 
this organ, and other injurious lesions. 

Ill. The gastritis produced by the frequent use 
of alcohol may be either acute or chronic, and 
may co-exist with ulcer or partial hypertrophy, 
contraction of the opening of the stomach, or 
purulent sub-mucous infiltration. 

IV. In certain instances of this gastritis, the 
gastric tubule of the stomach form and secrete 
the purulent fluid either outward into the 
stomach or into the sub-mucous cellular tissue 





of the organs. 


{Ocr., 


On the whole, then, both physiological and 
anatomical observations show that if alcohol is 
not in strict sense a ‘‘ poison,’’ it is quite as bad, 
or even worse than some poisons. 

THE NERVOUS-SYSTEM TELEGRAPH. 

It has been recently demonstrated, experi- 
mentally and indubitably, that though the trans- 
mission of sensation is so rapid that the effect 
seems to be instantaneous with the cause, never- 
theless it is not so, and there is in reality an 
interval of time between the prick of a pin on 
the foot and the perception of the sensation—an 
interval so minute, indeed, as to be unappreci- 
able, for no space of time less than the tenth 
part of a second can be distinguished by the 
natural powers of man. 

By mechanical contrivances and electricity, 
however, the velocity of nervous agency can be 
undoubtedly determined. 

The nerves of a frog recently killed were 
excited by secondary voltaic currents, and the 
contraction of the muscle thereby produced was 
shown by magnifying the effects, so that in one 
case a small flay was raised; in another arrange- 
ment, the effect was seen by releasing a trigger : 
and in a third case lines were scratched on a 
blackened glass, that were afterward exhibited 
by the electric lamp. 

Nerve force is not so very rapidly transmitted. 

In a creature so long as a whale, the fact of 
the harpoon having been thrust into his tail 
would not be announced in the creature’s brain 
till a second after it had entered, and it requires 
another second to transmit the force required to 
move the creature’s tail, and enable it to inflict 
the blow. 

THE NERVOUS FORCE NOT ELECTRICAL. 

Notwithstanding the supposition ever since the 
date of the researches of Matteucci, of the 
existence in the hnman nerves of a current 
identical with electricity, Dubois Raymond, its 
foremost supporter, has recently made experi- 
ments which he acknowledges disprove it. 

A nerve of the leg of a frog was connected 
with two electrodes, and the muscle to which it 
belonged was connected with a disk movable by 
the shortening or contraction of the muscle ; at 
one part a fine silken thread was placed ready 
for tying; on sending a current through the 
nerve, contraction ensued and the disk moved ; 
the ligature was next tightened, and the bruised 
part of the nerve was found to be incapable of 
transmitting the excited nerve force, and no 
contraction ensued. 

The only inference was, that something did 
actually travel along the nerve course, but if it 
had been electricity, the ligature would not have 
prevented it. 

ULTIMATE EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON EYES AND MIND. 

Twenty-eight years of accurate observation 
have convinced Dr. Sitchell that few, if any, 
persons can continue to consume (smoke) daily 
twenty grammes of tobacco without their vision 
and memory becoming impaired. There are 
many smokers, he urges, who long resist these 
consequences ; but the pernicious effects, though 
slow in manifesting themselves, are none the 
less certain. 
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THE SUNNY sOUTH. 


Ho, for the land of the myrtle and vine ! 

Tue great tide of emigration has always flowed 
westward. From Asia to Europe, from Europe to 
America, from our Atlantic seaboard toward the 
Mississippi, from the Mississippi toward the Pa- 
cific, the current of population has steadily ad- 
vanced, spreading out lateraliy, northward and 
southward, wherever the conditions have favored 
the expansion and no serious obstacles have op- 
posed themselves to its progress. It has hitherto 
been turned aside in its southward flow, on reach- 
ing the banks of the Ohio, by the artificial bar- 
rierr of a social and industrial system antagonis- 
tic to free labor and human advancement. These 
barriers have been broken down. Is there now 
any real reason why emigration should not flow 
South as well as West ? 

ADVANTAGES OF THE SOUTH. 

Taken as a whole, the West has one advantage 
perhaps—a more fertile soil ; but this is more than 
counterbalanced in the South by a more genial 
climate, allowing two or more crops a year ; land 
much easier to clear and to cultivate; and a 
closer proximity to the great markets of the East. 
The fact that at the South the whole year can be 
made available for agricultural labor, the heavi- 
est work of the farm being done in the winter, 
will be appreciated by Northern farmers whose 
land is locked up in icy fetters or covered with 
snow for months together and every operation 
connected with cultivation suspended. He will 
also see the advantages of a climate in which 
green food may be provided for his cows through- 
out the entire season, and where cattle require, 
even in winter, only the shelter of a rough shed, 
instead of the expensive barns so essential in 
more northern latitudes, 

SOCIETY AND MARKETS. 

Another, and with many a most important, ad- 
vantage possessed by the South—we are not 
speaking of the newer States of the Southwest— 
is its condition as a long settled and partially im- 
proved country, obviating the necessity of the 
hard, rough, and lonely life of the pioneer, and 
giving the emigrant, at the outset, the advantages 
of society and a local market ; and these advan- 
tages are not counterbalanced, as in the Northern 
States. by such prices for land as put them beyond 
the reach of men with small capital. 

CHEAP FARMS. 

We need not go to the far West for cheap farms 
when we can get improved plantations at the 
South in the midst of a region as healthful and 
pleasant as any in the world, and within ten or 
fifteen miles of a flourishing city, for from $5 to 
$10 per acre. But these are high figures. There 
are millions cf acres of fresh soil now covered 
with its primeval forests of long-leafed pine, or 
with cane-brakes, in the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina alore, that can be bought for from 
50 cents to $1 per acre! And this land, though 
much of it only moderately fertile, will produce 
cotton, corn, rice, sweet potatoes, sugar - cane, 
peaches, apples, pears, grapes, figs, etc., and 
needs only the application of intelligent labor to 
be soon changed into smiling fields and blooming 
gardens. 





TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

The foregoing remarks are general. A word 
now to a class—how large a class it is among us 
here, at the North, we all know, alas! too well— 
to those predisposed to consumption and kindred 
diseases. In the piney woods of the South these 
diseases are almost entirely unknown. Even per- 
sons predisposed to them, and to whom every 
northern winter is pregnant with danger, seldom 
have such diseases developed in that mild and 
balmy climate, where they are never compelled 
to shut themselves up in stove-heated rooms to 
inhale carbonic acid gas and other poisons, but 
breathe, at all seasons, the pure air of heaven. 
With such persons other considerations should 
weigh little. The South is the place for them, 
beyond a doubt. 

WHY Nor GO souTs? 

Is there any good reason, we ask again, why 
the South should not receive its full share of im- 
migration? To give the question a practical and 
personal application, reader, if you are thinking 
of changing your location, why not go South? 

We anticipate your objections. In the first 
place, you are afraid the climate will not agree 
with you. 

The process of acclimation is often attended 
with some constitutional disturbances, but these 
are likely to be quite as great at the West as at 
the South. The climate of the Cotton States of 
the South, excepting portions of the “low coun- 
try,’’ is far more healthful than that of the North 
or the West. 


THE WHITE LABOR QUESTION. 

Secondly, you fear that the “Sunny South” 
will prove a little too sunny—in other words, that 
you shall not be able to labor under those burn- 
ing semi-tropical skies. 

This is another popular error. The writer of 
this, a Northern man by birth and education, has 
followed the plow, used the spade and the hoe, 
and helped to gather his harvest, working at all 
hours through the hottest of South Carolina sum- 
mers, and knows whereof he affirms ; and this is 
no exceptional case. The same has been done 
by thousands of Northern men. White labor is 
no new thing in the South. Probably more than 
@ million of bales of cotton were formerly pro- 
duced every year in the Southern States by the 
class called “small farmers,” mainly by their own 
labor ; and where such farmers employed a negro 
or two, they always worked in the field with 
them. The experiment of white labor has already 
been tried, and has proved a success. 

But, thirdly, we are sure, you will ask—and 
very properly, too— 

“1s IT sare? 
Are not the people hostile? Shall I not be sub- 
jected to annoyance and insult if not to personal 
danger? What is the disposition of the resident 
population toward Northern people who go there 
to settle among them *”’ 
DISPOSITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

These are important questions, and you are 
right in seeking explicit answers to them. It is 
only the fact that the matter has got mixed up 





4. 


with party politics that renders such answers dif- 
ficult to be obtained. We reply: 

1. There are Southerners who are hostile to 
Northern immigration and dislike to see “ Yan- 
kees” getting a foot-hold in the South ; but they 
compose but a small minority, and public opinion 
generally prevents them from manifesting any 
active opposition. 

2. The demoralization caused by the war is 
even more manifest at the South than at the North, 
and there are in every Southern State numerous 
rough, reckless, hot-blooded men (usually found 
about places where bad whisky is sold) who are 
ready enough to “ pick a quarrel” with anybody, 
and especially with a “ Yankee” or a “ nigger,” 
and no one is safe from annoyance and insult 


among them; but they no more represent the 


Southern people than our corner-grocery ‘* bruis- 
ers” represent New York. 

8, As a general rule, the Southern people invite 
immigration, and welcome those who come among 
them to settle. Making the usual allowance for 
exceptions, then, we believe it to be true, that the 
citizens of the Southern States are well-disposed to- 
ward ail settlers who are well-disposed toward them, 
and who, like sensible people, manifest a concili- 
atory spirit and show a decent respect for the 
opinions and feelings of their neighbors.* Those 
who go South as enemies, and are inclined to 
“continue the war,” will find people there as 
wrong-headed and as bad-hearted as themselves, 
who will gladly meet them half-way or more for 
the fight. Love begets love. Combativeness 
arouses Combativeness. If you are conciliatory 
and friendly, you will be met in the same spirit. 
If you desire to quarrel, you will find it very easy 
to do so anywhere. 

These statements are based on personal obser- 
vations made in the South since the war, and con- 
firmed by an extensive correspondence with all 
classes of people there, and are made simply in 
the interest of truth, and not in that of any party, 
clique, or company whatever, either North or 
South. Let them have such weight as they may 
seem to carry with them. 

Autumn is here! The winter is coming! Lov- 
ers of sunshine and flowers, of balmy breezes and 
the music of birds— 

Ho, for the land of the myrtle and vine! 
D. H. JACQUES, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





* The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel of August 
2th, 1866, hes an editorial headed, “Is it Safe for North- 
ern People to Come South ?”’ in the course of which the 
writer says: 


orale tiie Bet IOs Se eee ‘c 


in Georgia to-day as they are in ae district 
New England. If the Lm pero to engage in farming. 
manufectaring , or —— wory ated be treated 
wera} have wey e in 


with respect sand civili 
trade in this city a elviiy.S officers in Sherman's army 


hich de Sinsity wer and we 

have » dernsiaiad planes petise & fered them.” 
itciottnoatsienadbatiaess tations 

immigration, the editor says: 


« here than else in the 
Lands are cheaper oe o> Ge 


There are hundreds of 
in Vong Te of the State, for less than it would cost 
to clear put the improvements on them.”’ 

The Chronécle and Sentinel is one of the most trust- 
worthy as well as influential papers in the South, and 
its statements on these points should have weight with 
every candid reader. 
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“tr 1 might give a sbort hint to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. Uf be resolved to venture apon the dangerous preci- 
plee of telling unblased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon bim with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtaes, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, aud then he may go on fearless, and this fs the course I take 
myself,”"—De Foe, 
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a 
DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND, 


Democracyr—Government by the people; a form of 
government in which the supreme power is lodged in the 
hands of the people collectively, or in which the people 
exercise the powers of legislation.— Webster. 

Rzpusiic—A commonwealth ; a state in which the ex- 
ercise of the sovereign power is lodged in representa- 
tives elected by the people. In modern usage, it differs 
from a democracy or democratic state in which the peo- 
ple exercise the powers of sovereignty in person. Yet 
the democracies of Greece are often-called republics. 

Moxancuy—aA state or government in which the su- 
premé power is lodged in a single person. Such a state 
is usnally called an empire or a kingdom ; and we usually 
give this denomination to a large state only. But the 
same is sometimes given to a kingdom or state in which 
the power of the king or supreme magistrate is limited 
by a constitution or by fandamental laws. Such is the 
British monarchy. Hence we speak of absolute or de- 
spotic monarchies, and of limited monarchées.— did. 


AMERICAN newspapers, American 
books, American inventions, American 
letter-writers, preachers, statesmen, and 
even American traveling lecturers in 
England have pretty well indoctrinated 
the people of the mother country with 
our notions of sclf-government! The 
“ working classes” are beginning to see 
that they are no less» haman than “ my 
lord” and “ my lady;” that their wants 
and necessities are nearly the same! In- 
deed, the “bone and muscle” of old 
England is no longer without brains. 
Hitherto the “ruling classes” did the 
thinking and the boasting, and pocketed 
the profits derived from the labor of oth- 
ers. One “nobleman” owned the land 
and controlled the services of a hundred 
men and women, with almost as much 
authority and right—by inheritance—as 
a Cuban planter owns the services and 
the bodies of his slaves. The only real 
difference was, in the one case, the serv- 
ants were hired at barely living rates, 
feeding and clothing themselves most fru- 
gally ; and im the other case they were 
owned, clothed, and fed by ‘‘my master” 
or “ the governor.” 

The “working classes” — otherwise 








the white servants of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland —have heard, through the 
agencies above named, that now, in 
America, “a man is a man; and that if 
he be intelligent, industrious, temperate, 
and honest, and behave himself as well, 
he is as good as another. The accident 
of birth, be it of high or low degree, 
makes no difference with the rights, priv- 
ileges, and opportunities of the Ameri- 
can citizen If he be a maniac, an imbe- 
cile, or a criminal, he is taken care of in 
the public institutions. If he be self. 
supporting, and entitled to all the rights 
of citizenship, no one can “lord it over 
him,” hold him as a menial, or prevent 
him from developing into the fullest 
manhood. Both he and his descendants 
may aspire to any place of honor and of 
profit in the gift of the nation. 

The “people” of the Old World are 
getting tired of monarchies, empty pomp, 
and foolish ceremony. They feel the 
degradation of being kept down and held 
in subjection without their consent, and 
hence they cry out for reform ! 

Germany, cut up into petty kingdoms, 
not larger than our counties, owned, 
managed, and taxed for the benefit of a 
few sprigs of royalty, now demands to 
be united and formed into a republic. 

The Fenians, however badly led, will 
struggle on for the freedom of Ireland. 

Ridicule is not argument, and however 
much those in authority may laugh at 
the “Fenian farce,” we tell them that 
“love of home and country is innate,” 
no less in an Irishman than in an English- 
man; and it is this love of home that 
begets active patriotism. And where is 
there an Irishman who would not will- 
ingly lay down his life for his country ? 
Crushed, humiliated, ruled by those whom 
they do not love, there can be no peace 
till Ireland shall have received her free- 
dom. 

And how is it with mother England ? 
Can she hope for blissful repose? Are 
not the elements working out an inev- 
itable change in her political condition ? 
What mean those Primrose Hill and 
Hyde Park meetings? Are all the Re- 
form Leagues, Temperance Leagues, Me- 
chanics Associations, Trade Unions, ete., 
doing nothing? Are their desires, nay, 
demands, to go unheeded? The great 
middle classes, the immense working 
classes, are being educated up to the 





standard of self-government, and they see 
no need of being taxed so heavily to pay 
for being governed, and to support an 
unprofitable nobility. Why should hon- 
est John Anderson, Patrick O. Flanigan, 
or John Smith work, delve, and die in 
the service of “my Lord Dundreary ?” 
The circumstance of birth gives no man 
a right to the services of another. The 
Almighty Dispenser of natural rights in- 
tended that all men should have equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The stand-point from which 
we look at man is above that of political 
expediency ; and we affirm, on the evi- 
dence of man’s organization, that he was 
intended to be self-regulating, self-gov- 
erning ; that if his services are worth 
anything to any one, they should be to 
himself and his family. 

Monarchies arc human assumptions 
erected for the aggrandizement of the 
few at the expense of the many. Has 
not the time coine when they should be 
put away? Shall men longer bow to self- 
ish man? Is not Republicanism in ac- 
cordance with Christianity? Do we 
want other modes? Christianize the 
world, and monarchies and all arbitrary 
power will go down! We rejoice at 
the growth of Christian Democratic Re- 
publicanism throughout the world. 


re 
PERVERTED ACQUISITIVENESS. 


We demur at the sweeping statement, that “ all 
men and women are thieves and liurs,” and as- 
sert that integrity or sense of justice is as much a 
human characteristic as is selfishness. Nor do 
we admit that «‘ all men have their price,” that is 
to say, that all men will yield to temptation to do 
wrong. It is very true that one may be tempted 
by a trifle to “ go back on his contract ;” and if 
the price of produce changes, he “ flies from his 
agreement,” and unless bound it writing or by 
witnesses, can not be trusted; another may be 
tempted by a large sum, or deal in shoddy goods ; 
and the best man, it is said, will even steal to 
save his life or sell himself for an office But 
this is notso, There are too many who would do 
any or all these things; but, we take it, there are 
real Christians among us—honest men, men of 
purity, intelligence, ard unyielding truthfulness. 
Bad men “judge others by themselves,” and 
make this sweeping slanderous charge. Reader, 
can you not among your acquaintances call to 
mind certain persons whom you could most im- 
plicitly trust with uncounted gold?—yea, with 
your very life? Aye, we imagine the response ; 
“ My sainted mother never told a lie ; my honored 
father was‘ honest.as the bills ; my friend So and 
So could not be tempted by all the wicked spirits 
of the deep, dark pit.” No, it is wrong to hold 
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the opinion that “ all men have a price,” at which 
they may be tempted to knowingly violate the 
laws of God or the just laws of the land. Covet- 
ousness is common to children, and unless coun- 
teracted by higher motives, the child may be- 
come sordid, than which nothing save crime itself 
is more to be deplored. Children are expected 
to resemble one or both of their parents in stature 
and complexion, then why not in disposition? 
Would not sordid, selfish, low-minded persons 
become the parents of children whose natural 
tendencies of character should be the same? 

It is well known that during certain periods a 
mother suffers from an unappeased desire for 
certain kinds of food, particular articles of cloth- 
ing and of ornament, which it is said affects the 
disposition of her unborn child. Fright and 
fear sometimes cause the most unfortunate re- 
sults ; so does harsh treatment. Think of a drunk- 
en brute of a husband committing violence on the 
person of his wife, the mother of his unborn 
child! beating, neglecting, starving her! Think 
you such treatment will not ‘*‘ tell’ on the pro- 
geny? It is the duty of the ‘‘ head of the house”’ 
to make all necessary provision for coming events ; 
to surround the wife with all necessary comforts, 
and so, far as possible, with the luxuries of art, 
music, literature, pleasant society, and thus call 
into action the better nature of the mother, that 
she may kindle the sacred flame of love and de- 
votion in the mind of her child. 

Our attention was called to this subject by the 
following police report in one of our morning 
papers. It is suggestive : 

Stuvautar Cass or Ssopuirrinc.—A female of 
unusually respectable appearance was brought 
before Judge Ledwith yesterday, on a charge of 
abstracting a hoop-skirt from the store of A. T. 
Stewart. When presented in court her face was 
closely vailed. Her attire was of the most comely 
style, and her general aspect and deportment 
rather striking for one charged with crime. On 
putting aside her double vail, at the command of 
the Court [Approbativeness large], bystanders 
were impressed with the softness of her features 
and the thoroughly ingenuous manner in which 
she comported herself. On being asked what 
she had to say in answer to the charge preferred 
against her, she unhesitatingly, but in a subdued 
voice, replied, ‘‘ I took the goods.’’ She also 
freely acknowledged to the officer that she had 
previously taken a plaid silk dress pattern. [This 
was the confession of penitence—Conscientious- 
ness.] The accused proves to be the wife of a 
New Orleans commission merchant, who, with 
his wife, has been sojourning in New York for a 
while past. The lady has been in the habit of 
visiting Stewart's at different times, and suspicion 
of peculations similar to that with which she now 
stands charged were formed against her. A 
watch was set on her movements when she last 
went there, the result of which was her detection 
and confession. She was duly committed on a 
charge of petty larceny, and when the officer sig- 
nified to her that she must accompany him to the 
prison cell in the Tombs, she obeyed, as one 
either totally unconscious of |:er situation or else 
carrying within herself a conviction of her guilt, 
and determined to abide the unpleasant conse- 
quences. It was said that her husband was ig- 
norant of the arrest yesterday. 





Instances are recorded where the wives of 







opulent persons have" been” vered to have 
practiced shoplifting mati for a long 
time, and it was that the , who were 
in every other perfectly hable, 
had a mania or es of insanity stealing 


articles, oftentimes of the-most value, 
such as a spool of thread or paper of needles, 
from stores, and they were acquitted on the 
ground of partial insanity. In some countries 
this weakness is known as ‘‘kleptomania,’’ and 
is regularly classified among the things that affect 
& person’s responsibility. 


[We there are periods:when women 
have terete: when they should be 
carefully guarded and protected. © "The above may 
have been one of these, and this her only fault 
or weakness. On the other hand, shemay have 
been a thief from inheritance or from acquired 
dishonesty, and may need the restraint of the 
prison or the asylum. 

Parents can not be teo careful in teaching and 
training their children in matters concerning 
property, where the feeling of ‘mine and thine’’ 
is concerned. It is possible under right training 
to make honesty the rule instead of the excep- 
tion in a community. Do this, and teach all to 
regulate their appetites, and our prisons would 
soon be without tenants. 


EEE iene chet eee 


AMERICAN ART. 


Ir has been often remarked by those “who 
think they know,” that the fine arts are below par 
in America ; that this universal Yankee nation is 
too intent upon schemes of gain to bestow more 
than a hasty passing glance at the purely esthet- 
ical; and that artists, whatever their merits, 
languish unappreciated in unfrequonted and un- 
noticed studios. That such statements are a 
libel on American taste and American culture is 
too evident to require a specific reputation. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago, ere yet our 
nationality might be said to have become fairly 
established in all respects, more regard was, of 
necessity, paid to the useful and substantial 
elements of internal growth, and consequently 
much attention could not be paid to the fine arts. 
Now, as our country has become politically 
settled, and the physical sciences are sufficiently 
advanced to take care of themselves, attention 
compatible with the age and growth of the United 
States is paid, and advancement much beyond 
reasonable expectation has been manifested by 
American artists. That genius is interwoven 
with the American organization is undoubted, 
and in whatever sphere of action the American 
has felt himself called upon to operate, he has 
shown great proficiency. After but little experi- 
ence in the field of letters and in the field of art, 
the growth of the American mind has wondrously 
expanded. American inventors and writers, and 
American painters and sculptors, have emerged 
all at once, apparently, from obscurity into the 
sun-light of success, and acquired reputations not 
merely local but world-wide. 

The facility for varied study afforded by 
American scenery being confessedly even superi- 
or to those furnished by the countries of Europe, 
have tended to hasten the skill of our artists in 
its development. 

In the department of landscape painting Ameri- 





ca is superior to foreign countries, and European 
critics have not been slow to acknowledge this 
fact. The London Art Journal says in a recent 
number, “ America has long maintained suprem- 
acy in landscape painting—perhaps, indeed, its 
landscape artists surpass those of England; 
certainly we have no painter who can equal the 
works of Church ; and we are not exaggerating 
if we affirm that the production under notice 
(The Land of the Lotus Eaters, by R. 8. Duncan- 
son) may compete with any of the modern 
British school. * * * * They (American 
artists) have in their richly gifted “‘ world” natu” 
ral objects in such incalculable variety that every 
student may be made a painter who looks on 
nature with an eye ever so little educated by 
art. Go where they will, over their boundless 
forests and everlasting prairies, they find themes 
for the pencil. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that we find the artists of America contending 
successfully in a special department of art with 
those of Europe ; nor that recent “ importations’» 
from that country into this haye raised our expec- 
tations very high as to their future.” 

That American art, too, is appreciated by 
Americans is evident from the fact that many of 
our wealthier citizens have at great cost made 
private collections of rare and excellent works of 
art, fitted up galleries for their special arrange- 
ment, and in many instances thrown them open 
for general exhibition. 

The works of some of our best artists have 
been sold at almost fabulous prices, realizing 
even at auction five thousand dollars and up- 
ward for a single picture. 

The productions of Cole, Church, Wier, Dun- 
canson, Greene, Bierstadt, and Gifford rank with 
those of the first artists of the age. 

Considering, then, the youth of American art, 
and the wonderful advancement already made, 
we may safely predict a most brilliant future for 
the “ New World” artists, 

It is customary for those of our artists who are 
able, after a course of study in their own country, 
to visit Europe and “ finish” their education at 
the feet of the great masters. There, by the con- 
templation of the glories of nature under Italian 
skies, and of the art brought near perfection 
under circumstances most favorable, the mind 
and the imagination are expanded and enabled 
more completely to realize the intermingled 
glories of the natural and ideal, The harmonious 
an exquisite coloring of the old artists affords 
them a study of the niceties and capabilities of 
art, and the scenery of their own country with 
all its varied tints and changes of landscape 
permits the utmost license in color and un- 
bounded abandon of inspiration. 


——2-- 


Apprtions To Our Canrmver.—We have a cast, 
taken after death, from the head—and the 
thumbless right hand—of Prosst, the low, mis- 
erable murderer of the Deering family. 

Also a cast from the head of Caass, recently 
executed in Joliet, Illinois, for the murder of the 
warden of the State prison in that place. It is 
the type of a low, bad man. This cast was taken 
by Mr. I. S. Palmer, and kindly presented to us 
by him, for which he has our thanks. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Tuere have been experiments for bettering the 
condition of society from the time of Confucius 
to the present day. Various systems, such as 
Polygamy, Monogamy, Celibacy, liave each been 
tried—indeed, are still being tried—in our very 
midst. We have had Cabetism, Shakerism, Fou- 
rierism, Mormonism, Communism, and more than 
a thousand different religious creeds—near three 
hundred among Christians—all looking to the im- 
provement of society. Whence this greatdiversity 
of opinion? Correspondents ask us to explain this 
on scientific principles ; they believe Phrenology 
capable of giving a solution of these differences, 
and explaining why one is a Romam’Catholic, an- 
other a Protestant, a Shaker, or a Mormon ; and 
we are furthermore requested to describe the dif- 
ferent creeds, systems, and modes of life pur- 
sued by different bodies or societies. We have 
referred to the celibate Shakers, in previous num- 
bers of this journal, in general terms, giving 
something of their peculiarities. We propose to 
describe—psychologically, if not physiologically 
—in an early number, the Mormons. Why do 
such numbers from all parts of the world flock to 
Utah? Are those people different from others in 
organization ? 


tain for the extensive publishers, the Messrs. | diagnostician. 


Chambers, of Edinburgh, Scotland, an account | 


of a socialistic body of people in the heart of 
New York, known as the Oxerma Commenrry, 
something of whose doings had been heard of 
in the old country. Just now we learn that the 
editor of a London journal is visiting America for 
the special purpose of writing up an account of 
the socialistic communities of this country, but 
more especially the Mormons, the Shakers, and 
the Oneida Community. As journalists, aside 
from the phrenological aspects of the question, 
we feel in duty bound to keep our readers in- 
formed of what is going on in the world in mat- 
ters social, educational, religious, and political ; 
not as partisans—for we are above party ; not as 
sectarians—for man is superior to creeds ; not in 
the interest of class—for all mankind are Gud's 
children. In our present number we have se- 
lected for analysis and description Mr. Noyes, the 
founder of the Oneida Community. A more 
original character could scarcely b found. In 
connection with his biography we give as full an 
account of his work as our space will admit. 
We leave criticism for the reader. At present, 
our business is to describe rather than to criti- 
cise, blame, or praise. Each reader will judge 
for himself. That our description will be read 
with interest we do believe, for, to most readers, 
it tells of ‘‘ something new.”’ 


-—_ 
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Mas. Saturn, one of the ladies-in-waiting upon 
the sun, is said to have been the first lady that 
wore hoops. High authority for the fashion, that ; 
and the way men have been gazing at them for 
ever so many years shows that they admire them. 

Gmts are like peaches; the nearer they are 
ripe the more they blash. 











WILLIAM HARVEY. 


Writ Harvey had all the qualities of the 


| close, caloulating, critical observer. His percep- 
| tive-intellectual faculties were greatly predomi- 
| nant, which allied with large Constructiveness, 


| Comparison, and an intense mental or nervous 
Our agency was solicited, not long ago, to ob- 


| 





temperament, rendered him quick and keen as a 
Observe carefully the range of 


faculties over the eyes, how very marked in out- 
line—Size, Weight, Color, Order, Number, all 
large. Locality and Comparison were evidently 
very large, and rendered invaluable service in 
the prosecution of his professional labors. The 
organs of the upper side-head, especially Caution, 
appear to have been large. That Caution was 
strikingly influential is evident from the fact that 
more than ten years elapsed, after his great dis- 
covery, before he published it to the world. All 
this interim he was studiously engaged in anatom- 
ical investigations for the complete demonstration 
of the blood problem. The pamphlet which he 
published with the announcement of his discov- 
ery is still preserved as unsurpassed for the clear- 
ness and perfection of the proofs presented. He 
was a man of facts—peculiarly gifted for realiz- 
ing the material and practical. The organs of 
the crown top-head were well developed. 
Firmness is well indicated, so are Conscientious- 
ness and Human Nature. He also could not have 
been deficient in shrewdness, economy, and pol- 
icy as the lateral organs which inspire those qual- 
ities are well indicated. The physi ical 
organ of discovery is strikingly shown in the 
length or bulge of the septum of the nose. His 
temperament was exceedingly sensitive and sus- 
ceptible, what is generally known as “ high- 
strung.” Quick to receive impressions and to 
perceive relations, his mind was ever on the wing 
and almost sleepless. The deep, intense eyes and 
the whole face indicate the active, earnest, wide- 
awake, thorough-going man, the man to do—to 
work, 

William Harvey, M.D., to whom the merit of 
discovering the circulation of the blood is due, 
was born at Folkestone, in Kent, England, about 
the year 1578. His education was thorough and 
adapted to that profession which his name adorns. 
After graduating from Caius College, Cambridge, 
he traveled ae in Germany and France, 
and subsequently took up his abode in Padua, 
Italy, where he attended a medical school whose 
reputation was among the highest in EBarope at 
that period. Fabricius ab Aquapendente, an au- 
thority of importance among anatomists even at 
this late day. was then an instructor in the school 
of Padua. In 1602 Harvey returned home and 
commenced to practice as a physician in London. 





A few years sufficed to give him eminence in his 
profession. In 1615 he was appointed professor 
of anatomy and surgery to the Royal College of 
Physicians. Shortly after this preferment the 
announcement of his wonderful discovery was 


made. We can not now enter into a detailed ex- 
planation of the points involved in this discovery, 
as it would req illustrations and an extended 


review of the opinions formerly held respectin 

the action of tbe heart. Any good work on paced 
omy will furnish sufficient information on the 
subject. In brief, we may say that Harvey dem- 
onstrated, for the first time, the double function 
of the heart in propelling the blood from its left 
side through the arteries, and in receiving the 
blood back through the veins to the right side, 
whence it is foreed into the lungs fur purification. 
The discoverer, notwithstanding the reputation 
he had already earned, like most historical bene- 
factors of mankind, was for nearly twenty years 
after the announcement of this invaluable fact 
assailed by every species of calumny and oppro- 
bruim. He, however, survived the dastardly 
attempts of his invidious foes to ruin him, and 
lived to see his view universally accepted by phy- 
sicians. Harvey was physician successively to 
James I. and his son Charles I., and died in 1657, 
at the age of seventy-nine. surrounded with 
honors and wealth. stature he was short, 
even diminutive, with a countenance strikingly 
expressive. There is an account afloat that he 
destroyed himself by an over-dose of opium to 
subdue the pain occasioned by an attack of gout, 
to which he was frequently subject ; but this story 
is discredited, as it is well ascertained that he 
died from a shock of paralysis. 


i OE © ee 


A CONTRAST. 
MASSACHUSETTS AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


On another page we have placed a representa- 
tive man from Massachusetts, and another from 
South Carolina, side by side. Partial observers 
would look for a marked contrast between the 
organizations of men representing interests so 
different, and they would find differences; yet 


we note also a few similarities. Both are men ; 
both are scholars and representative gentlemen. 
Whence the difference? and what is there to pre- 
vent them living together in harmony ? 

When little children—brothers and sisters— 
fall out and quarrel, the sensible mother may 
correct each and require them “to kiss each 
other and make up ;’’ and, though they may be 
unlike in disposition, it is found that they need 
not be incompatible with each other. 

As phrenologists, we look at a man as such 
rather than as a partisan, and try to take an im- 
partial view of those who are described. Are we 
not all accountable to the same High Court, and 
what have we to gain or lose by aggravating 
party spirit and engendering bad blood’ If gen- 
tlemen in hot debate are sometimes led to make 
a hasty and provoking remark, why should they 
not settle their own differences in a Christian 
spirit? And why may we not base our legisla- 
tion upon principles of justice and mercy? Ina 
republic like ours, we seck to choose men to 
manage our affairs who will do it most wisely 
and best for us, in the interest of the people. 
They are the servants of the people, not their 
masters. It should be their business to cause 
peace to reign throughout rather than anarchy 
and war; and we look forward hopefully to the 
time when good men, who are self-poised, shall 
be selected to make laws for the regulation of 
those who can not regulate themselves. When 
intelligence, temperance, and religion shall pre- 
vail, we shall have good laws and ready obe- 
dience to them. Men who can not regulate 
themselves are certainly unfit either to make 
laws for others or to hold responsible positions 
in the community. Let us have none but good 
men to rule over us. 
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OUR TERMS FOR 1867. 


Tey ARE FixeD. They are to be the same as 
now. No abatement, no increase. Two dollats 
in greenbacks—no torn or counterfeit fractional 
currency should be sent—will pay for the Purr- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire In.usrrarep from 
January, 1867, to January, 1868. Our club rates 
also remain the same, namely, Five copies, $9 ; 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy 
of ‘“‘New Physiognomy’’ as a premium, value 
$5; Thirty copies, $45, anda student’s set, value 
$10; Forty copies, $60, and a student’s set with 
‘‘ New Physiognomy,’’ value $15; Fifty copies, 
$75, and $20 worth of our own publications as a 
premium ; One Hundred copies, $150, and $50 in 
our publications as a premium. Additions to a 
thousand at the same rates. 

Cups may be made up at one or a hundred dif- 
ferent post-offices, but should be sent in before 
or as near the ist of January as possible, up to 
which date these terms will hold good. 

If persons prefer, they may remit $9 for one 
copy for five, or $15 for ten, years, instead of so 
many copies for one year. We will credit for the 
full time paid at these rates. Premiums will be 
sent as per order, by post or express, at the cost 
of the receiver. The postage on “‘ New Physiog- 
nomy,’’ when prepaid, is 50 cents. The larger 
premiums, including books or busts, must go by 
express. We are now ready to record new names 
or re-enter present subscribers on our new books 
for 1867. Who shall be first on the new list? 


a I te 


PRIZES—PREMIUMS. 
CAMPAIGN FOR 1867. 





New Inpucements. We come into the field thus 
early in order to give our friends and co-workers ample 
time to talk up the matter; for their clubs; and be 
ready to begin their subscriptions with the new year. 
“Delays are dangerous.” ‘‘ Procrastination is the thief 
of time.” “ Now is the day, and now is the hour” to 
put a good resolution into action. If you have been 
pleased with the Journat; if you have wished your 
friend or neighbor to enjoy its perusal; if you have 
thought of asking him to join you in a club, this is, 
perhaps, the best time to name the matter to him. Ask 
him to think of it a day or two, if not prepared to sub- 
scribe now. It is not for us to describe the merits of the 
Jovrnat here. You know all about it. If you think it 
worth the effort to form a club, it is enough for ws to 
suggest it, and you will do it. It would be affectation in 
us to appear indifferent to the kind exertions of our 
friends, however limited, in the matter of extending the 
circulation of our Journat. We feel deeply, profoundly 
grateful for every word spoken in behalf of the cause we 
advocate, and especially in the support of the JouRNAL 
which is the medium through which our principles are 
disseminated. No one, therefore, should hesitate about 
coming up to the help of the cause. Every additional 
reader is an additional recruit to be sent “to the front” 
for the support of the truth. 

But, to make it “ par” to work for the Jounnat, we 
have concluded to give sewing machines, knitting ma- 
chines, bi hines, pianos, melod , and such 
other things as all will consider useful or beautiful, as 
follows : 








For One Thousand Dollars, we will send Five Hundred 
copies of the Journnat to Five Hundred new subscrib- 
ers a year, and one of Sterxway anv Sons’ best Rose- 
wood Seven Octaves Pianos fact ” price, $625. 

For Four Hundred Dollars, Two Hundred JournNALs 
to new subscribers, and one of Grovestems & Co.'s 
best $250 Pianos. 

For Two Hundred Dollars, One Hundred copies & the 
JouRNAL to new subscribers, and one of Mason AND 
Ham1in’s Fine Octave Cabinet Organ—price $130. 

For One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, One Hundred 
copies of the Journa, and a Set of Forty Portraits, 
intended for Lecturers on Phrenology—value $30. 

For Eighty Dollars, Forty Jounnaus a year, and one 
of the New Breech-Loading Rifles, called the Thunder- 
bolt—value $25. 

For Seventy Dollars, Thirty-five Jousnats to new 
subscribers, and either Wheeler and Wilson’s, Weed’s, 
Wilcox and Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machines, or 
Daltun’s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred—$55. 

For Forty Dollars, Twenty JourRNALs a year, and one 
of Doty’s Washing Machines—value $15 ; or, if preferred, 
one of the Universal Clothes Wringers with Cog Wheels 
—price the same. Every house ought to be furnished 
with these labor-saving machines. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to describe at length 
the merits of the premiums we offer. Suffice it, the 
Pianos and Melodeons are among the best; the Sewing 
Machines have a world-wide reputation; the New 
Sporting Rifle is the best gun we ever saw ; the Wash- 
ing Machine and the Clothes Wringer are the best of the 
kind. 

Our lady patrons will prefer musica) instruments or 
household utensils; while men, in the new Territories 
or on the frontier, where there is game, will prefer the 
Thunderbolt. Each may choose, and in any case get ‘a 
good thing.” 

Failing to obtain the full number of subscribers to 
make up a club for either of the premiums, we will 
accept the amount and number of names sent at the 
same rates, and receive cash to balance. In such cases 
no effort, though but partially successful, will be lost. 
We wish the agent to be liberally remunerated for his 
services; though many will work gratis for the good 
they may do. 





ee 
PHRENOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Tuere is in this country a prominent dentist who in- 
structs those who are practicing the art, yet are not fully 
quaiifed to doso. His brethren of high-standing take 
him to task for it. His argument is this: “Those men 
are bound to practice dentistry. This we can not help. 
Now the question is, whether they shall be properly in- 
structed and raised to a respectable standing in the art, 
whether they shall be thoroughly taught the science of 
their professian, or whether they shall go bungling on, 
doing bad work, and thereby misleading and injuring 
the public.” 

We believe this to be a good argument, and that the 
attempted repudiation of third-rate dentists by the first- 
class will have the effect, perhaps, to enlighten one per- 
son in a thousand, and thus save them from the bungling 
mal-practices of the uncultured ; but this does very little 
toward curing the evil. 

The plan our friend proposes will take these third-rate 
dentists, teach them how to do good work, and place 
them perhaps in the second class, greatly to the advan- 
tage of their customers, to themselves, and not to the 
disadvantage of the first class. The public does not dis- 
criminate. A man puts Up his sign as a dentist, a cns- 
tomer gets a job done badly and feels inclined to curse 
the whole fraternity, the best with the worst. 

In like the profession of Phrenology will be 
followed by not a few, whether they understand it prop- 
erly or not; and as nearly all beginners adopt the title of 
“Doctor” or “ Professor,” and advertise boastfally for 
their lectures and examinations, thus giving the public 
great expectations, if they make mistakes, they bring 
Phrenology, as a science, into disrepute, and with it all 
who practice it. 

Men frequently come to us and say, “ Professor Dob- 
son made an examination of my head, and did not 








agree with Professor Hobson ; now I have come to see 
how yon will describe me.” If Hobson and Dobson are 
bound to practice Phrenology, and they have had less 
opportunity to study and to become well informed on 
the subject than is requisite, why should not even they 
be trained and educated, so that when they appear before 
an audience their lectures shall be sound and their ex- 
amination correct? Thus the labor of every good phre- 
nologist, like the labor of every good dentist, will give 
credit to the subject and pave the way for its diffusion 
throughout the land, while the blunders of an uncultured 
one will bring all into disrepute. 

Phrenology is a great truth, and ought to be known and 
appreciated, and its benefits enjoyed by all. We have 
adopted a course analogous to that of our friend the 
dentist, namely, to give instruction in Phrenology, theo- 
retical and practical, to those who desire to adopt and 
Soliow it as a profession—a kind of normal school to fit 
teachers for teaching. In doing this we certainly are 
benefiting the public, because the subject will be taught 
or talked about, whether well understood or not; and if 
it be improperly taught or applied, the public in that pro- 
portion will suffer. Persons who practice Phrenology, 
if they have but an indifferent knowledge of it, can not 
become successful in it as a vocation, nor acquire that 
distinction and respect in the community which all men 
have a right to desire. Therefore those who would 
practice the science should seek every opportunity to be 
qualified for a successful, honorable, and profitable pros- 
ecution of it. A physician with a superficial knowledge 
of medicine would, in the course of years, find out how 
to treat di , and b a good physician, to say 
nothing of the poor patients that had been experimented 
upon and untimely sent out of life as the price of his in- 
struction. So a phrenologist in twenty-five years, by 
reading and practice, may acquire a knowledge of Phre- 
nology. But how much better to avail himself of in- 
struction which is within reach, without this long, blun- 
dering apprenticeship, and thus be enabled to enter at 
once upon a pleasant, respectable, and profitable career. 

Our second professional claes will open early in Janu- 
uary next, and those who have a desire to become mem- 
bers of it should make early application. To such as 
request it, we will send a circular setting forth the topics 
to be taught, and the terms of tuition for the course of 
study, and the books necessary to be read. 

We desire to see Phrenology in the hands of well-in- 
structed men who can command 
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Concrete For Buripine.—An ingen- 

ions application of the — as molding blocks of con- 
crete for bu rposes was paten recently in 

England. [It was patented in. in Assorien * long. long ago.”’} 
The inventor literally casting 
them of concrete in the piece th aay are intended to occupy. 
(Wonderful! How else could we haveit?} An ordinary 
concrete foundation is first laid, and upon the foundation 
horizontal frames, constructed of boards lined with zinc 
or other metal, are set up on edge, so as to form a 
kind of tab for receiving, the concrete. the inser- 
tion of suitable cores, holes for the insertion of the joists, 
or for other purposes, may be molded in the concrete as 
the work proceeds. ~ roprietor of the patent is now 
in Paris capertanendin erection of some houses on 
thie principle, and we Hieve it is the intention of the 
French Emperor to "ee — laborers’ hans oy of this 
kind at one of the im =“ 4- French 
Em; r. It willbea par thi ng] e vention will 
be illustrated at the Paris Exhibition.—New York 
ing Post. 

(Those at all curious in the matter may learn all about 
it by reading a book we published* a dozen years ago, or 
less, or by visiting the honse we built “‘ near the Lake” 
Ontario, before our first child was born, and which— 
house—stands the racket of time and storm equal to brick 
or stone, ]} 





*A Home ror Au, or The Gravel—concrete—Wall 
mode of Building. New, cheap, convenient, superior, 
and adapted to rich and poor, with illustrations, etc. 


{$1 50.) ay : 
THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME, 
be it good or bad, cold or warm, dry or leaky. 
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MepicaTep Soar.—What next? We 
have medicated air-baths, medicated sugar-candy, medi- 
cated bitters, and now medicated soap! Messrs. A. A. 
Constantine & Co., 59 Liberty Street, New York, are in- 
troducing what they denominate Persian Healing Soap, 
highly medicated. In their circular they claim that it is 
“healing.” We supposed that all healing power resided 
within the living system, and was accomplished through 
the circulation of the blood; we doubt whether in itself 
any soap could cause a wound to heal on a dead man. It 
is also claimed that scrofulous and consumptive persons 
will add years of pleasure to their lives by using this 
soap freely once or twice a week! Now we believe in 
soap ; advocate soap; recommend soap; and think there 
is quite too little used generally ; and had thought of ask- 
ing Congress to pass a law compelling both Congressmen 
and the people to use soap at stated periods ; but we had 
not supposed that any “‘ medicated soap” possessed all 
the rare qualities claimed for this. Among other things, 
that this is one of the best disinfectants, and a good pre- 
ventive against contagious diseases! Had the proprietors 
claimed that water would have something to do in the 
premises instead of giving al/ the credit to the soap, we 
should have made no remark on the point. For the 
ladies, it is claimed that the use of this soap preserves 
the complexion, and makes the skin soft, flexible, and 
healthy ; it removes all dandruff, preserves the hair soft 
and silky, and prevents it from falling off or prematurely 
turning gray! Did you ever? Who ever heard before 
of miracles being performed by soap? We supposed 
that gray hair was caused by some internal condition 
of the body or blood. The proprietors do not tell us 
whether the soap is to be applied outside by rubbing on, 
or inside by eating, nor what quantity is required to pre- 
vent the hair from turning gray. It is still further 
claimed that it ‘‘ cures scald head, sunburn, pimples on 
the face, salt-rheum, cuts or wounds of all kinds, ring- 
worm, tetter, itch, cracked or chapped hands, fungus, 
proud flesh ; will Lo yd heal old sores, ulcers, piles, 
fistulas, and is, withal, an excellent shaving soap !” 
“It will also keep off flies and musquitoes; and for 
rheumatic complaints, bathe in warm suds made of this 
soap.” We regret that these gentlemen should have 
claimed so much for that which seems to us a real good 
soap with a strong smell of tar. It is sold at a moderate 
price, which places it within the reach of all who may 
wish to try it. Certificates are annexed to circulars 
from druggists, merchants, editors, clergymen, and offi- 
cers of at least one life insurance company, testifying to 
the excellence of the medicated soap ; but we can not in- 
dorse either the claims of the proprietors nor the testi- 
mony of those whose names are annexed; they have 
evidently exaggerated, —- not intentionally, the 
merits of what we do not hesitate to pronounce an ex- 
cellent toilet soap. But why “ pile on the agony” in the 
hifalutin terms of the quack-medicine men? In this 
case there can certainly be no occasion for it. The pro- 
prietors advertise for ts, whom we wish the best 
success in placing a box in every family, for its use must 
do good in the way of increased cleanliness, if in no 
other. ees 


A Lapy Teacuer on “ New Puystoc- 
nomy."’—We have received the following from one of our 
New York lady teachers, who thus commends the book : 


I write to My ee my intense appreciation of Mr. 
Wells’ work on Physiognomy. I feel as if I ought not to 
withhold it. It seems to me one of the most useful! 
works, real practical use, that has ever been published, 
and to me its greatest beanty is its perfect simplicity ; it 
is within the range of young le, contains much to 
instruct and entertain, and ought to be a household book, 
It is not a work to be read in a day, month, or year, and 
then cast aside, but one to be kept as a continual refer- 
ence—one to be taken up when you are weary, when the 
mind needs relaxation, and yet you will gain an immense 
amount of instruction in this very manner. Surely no 
one can deny the benefit to be derived from the study of 
the “Human Face Divine,” so called; the amount of 
divinity often visible, however, may in many cases be 
reduced toa small fraction. If men could read counte- 
nances as books, the number of forgeries, robberies, etc., 
would be greatly diminished. The work contains more 
of variety, instruction, and matters of real interest than 
any I have ever read, containing the same number of 
pages—just the book to take into the country. You get 
short biographies of the most noted men in our midst. 
Indeed, I might give a lengthy discourse upon the various 
subjects discussed in the work. I can only add that, so 
far, I have found all that is set forth true, and I may say I 
have an ample field for observation, having been a teacher 
for the past fifteen years, and as such have considered it 
a part of my business to study the characters of my 
pupils, their individual peculiarities, moral, mental, and 
physical, for one bears upon another; all go to make up 
the sum total of each human being—it will not do to take 
into consideration one without the other. No money 
would tempt me to part with this book if I could not 
supply its place. 











Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without fndorsing efther the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 








“REVELATION AND SCIENCE.” 


Mr. Eprror: I entirely agree with your far-sighted 
correspondent, W. H. M., in the first half of his splendid 
article given in the last (June) number, under the caption 
* Revelation and Science.’ Every doctrine of the Bible 
evidently is written on the broad page of nature, and 
science can never reveal more than was in the inkstand 
and pen of God when he composed the song of his own 
glory, read in ever fresh colors in this marvelous uni- 
verse of his. Christ, the Lamb of God, was slain from 
before the foundation of the world, and deep as geology 
may dig, it will never go beneath any strata where the 
Christian mind of God had not been crystallized into 
some physical, tangible form. Only as science, com- 
pared with and built on fact, is but of yesterday, and its 
baptism in the pure fount of revelation is younger still, 
we must not wonder at the occasional want of data suffi- 
cient to solve difficulties arising either in the domains of 
science alone, or when compared with the revealed 
thought of God. 

Yet, while entirely believing with your correspondent 
that revelation is but the complement of nature, and that 
creation and all events, both physical and moral, are but 
intended by successive stages to disclose the invisible 
things of God, I beg to differ from him in two partic- 
ulars. 

ist. In his symbolizing the book of Revelation beyond 
what is plainly meant as parable or metaphor. In this 
(the literal) way alone much is gained for the rational 
conception of a religious system that had to be developed 
by successive stages. Thus none can doubt but Abra- 
ham, ready to sacrifice his only begotten son, and receiv- 
ing him back from the dead, is historically a great intel- 
lectual aid in believing that Christ was delivered by the 
determinate counsel of God, and was destined to be the 
first fruit of the resurrection. The historical barrenness 
of all the mothers, who expected sons of promise, as 
Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, etc., is a preparatory step for the 
unnatural fact—‘‘a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.” 
But I do not wish to enlarge on this head. 

2d. I beg to differ from W. H. M. in his position, that 
* the revelation of the invisible things of God is made in 
successive stages or steps, each less clear and bright than 
the one preceding.” We should naturally expect the 
contrary, and so in fact it is, at least to my humble con- 
ception. The book of nature is evidently not as clear in 
speaking out the mind of God as the Old Testament does, 
nor is this more than a “shadow of better things to 
come” in the New Testament; neither was the faith of 
Adam as clear as that of Noah, that of Noah as that of 
Abraham, and so on. On this the testimony of Scripture 
is beyond a doubt. 8.1 P. i. 10, 11, 12, and parallels. 

This is another characteristic of the Deity, the know- 
ledge of which has yet to undergo successive develop- 
ments, but already so broadly inscribed on the vast page 
of nature and revelation as to make one wonder how it 
was possible such an eminent truth should have so long 
escaped both the votaries of science and theology, and 
should have but dimly flitted even before the spiritual 
vision of Emanuel Swedenborg himeelf. 

If there be, and evidently there is, a correspondence 
between the Deity and the visible universe, there can be 
no doubt that sexuality is an attribute of God; there is 
neither plant nor living creature exempt from a sexual 
mark; there is no mineral without chemical affinity, i. ¢., 
a loving attraction to some elect object with which to 
mate and to produce an offspring resulting from two 
lives neutralized in one ; the existence and moral happi- 
ness of the family is inconceivable without difference of 
sexes—even Shaker felicityrequires ‘brothers and sisters 
together in a natural family; how then should it be 
imaginable that a sexual correspondence in the Deity 
can be sought for in vain? 

Let us see now whether the Book of God does not 
teach sufficiently the doctrine of divine sexuality, to 
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make us hope it will be further developed, and complete 
both science and the true knowledge of God in due time. 

The Scriptures teach the existence of a divine Father 
and Son, and it is but following sound reason and every- 
day experience to infer the being of a maternal capacity, 
to bring about én reality such relationship. 

We read: “ And God said, Let us make man in our own 
image, after our likeness. So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he him, male and 
Semale created he them.” No teaching is plainer than 
this concerning sexuality in the Godhead. 

Eve lay in the substance of Adam, near his very heart, 
and was taken out of man to be the second person in this 
lower universe. And so we read of the spirit of truth 
“ which proceedeth from the Father.” I need not say 
that the ecclesiastical “ filioque” has no foundation in 
Scripture, and much less any correspondence in nature.. 

This latter coincidence between the human female and 
the spirit of God is the first revealed germ of truth con- 
cerning the character and nature of the second entity in 
the Godhead, i. ¢., the maternal capacity, and around it 
immediately cluster a host of detached incidental teach- 
ings scattered up and down the bright page of revelation. 
There is the “‘ spirit of God brooding upon the face of the 
waters,” in a real motherly manner, to inspire with life- 
heat the chaotic wreck of a previous planet, the dominion 
of the Prince of this world, ruined by his fall.* Hither 
belong all the passages revealing the heavenly Jerusalem 
as a woman, a weeping Rachel, barren, yet afterward 
becoming the mother of us all, when the Shekinah, the 
spirit of God, will permanently dwell on earth, and the 
whole divine family shall have been revealed, the Father 
in the Old Testament, the Son in the Gospel, and the 
Spirit in the Millennial Dispensation. 

Is it not trne that as we must be born of God and born 
of the Spirit, so Christ himself was incarnate by the con- 
curring agency of the Father and the Spirit, according to 
the plain angeli emen t to Mary: “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee,” and that she was “ conceived of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Matt. i. 20.), here fully revealing the 
maternal capacity in the Godhead, whence, indeed, 
Jehovah says: “As one whom his mother comforteth, I 
will comfort you, and with Jerusalem (the pet name of the 
divine spouse) you shall be comforted?” The great social 
principle of conjugal faithfulness, occupying a higher 
place than even filial duty, and which alone can work out 
the problem of replenishing the earth, is also traced by 
the Apostle to Christ’s leaving both heavenly parents to 
unite with his earthly bride. “For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto 
his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. This is a great 
mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and his Church.” 
—Paul. 

Thanks be to God, that the time approaches when the 
vail will be removed from our prejudiced minds, and we 
shall venture to think and speak of the Deity according 
to the light scientific and biblical research mutually tm- 
part toeach other. The more this great mystery will be 
unfolded, the nearer we shall be to the solution of the 
great difficulties in the way of union between intelligent 
Trinitarians and those who accuse them of polytheism ; 
and our Romish friends will delight in our acknowledg- 
ing their “ mother of God," though a higher one than 
Mary. Whata flood of light it will shed upon the whole 
field of science, chemistry in particular! upon religious, 
moral, and especially the domestic relations, women’s 
rights advocacy, and everything pertaining to cosmopol- 
itan enterprise! Nothing on earth can stand alone, for 
God never was alone. There is no correspondence to 
self in heaven ; that the family relation is the source of 
happiness from all eternity, and while all in it are equals, 
yet even in the Godhead “‘ Adam was first, then Eve.” 

B. J. B. 











* The writer holds that the first verse in Genesis: “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
sums up the history of a preceding world. Verse 2, 
“ And the earth became formless and void,” etc., states 
the consequences of Satan's fall. Verse 2 begins the 
reconstruction through Christ. Geology disinters the 
débris of the asou, aion, preceding ours, in which there 
was no man as yet. 
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Viterary Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
IcAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 


Suort Sermons TO NeEws- 





Bors, with a History of the ene od 

of the News-Boys’ — TT, 

Charles Loring Brace. ork: ‘ona 
. One vel, 16mo. 


Scribner. 1 

$1 50. 

How much good these unpretending dis- 
courses accomplished in their oral delivery 
no one can rightly estimate. Doubtless 
they reached many a heart, won many a 
soul to virtue and to Christ. Their work 
will be continued. Wherever they are 
read they will exert a powerful influence. 
Here are no long-winded disquisitions on 
doctrinal points; no elaborate presenta- 
tions of abstract truths; but a plain, sim- 
ple setting forth of facts, realities—the 
living verities of the Gospel. Other preach- 
ers, speaking to congregations of older and 
wiser people, may well take a hint from 
them, remembering that 

Men ave but children of a larger growth. 

The historical sketch with which the 

volume opens is replete with interest and 


instruction. 
Spare Hours. By J. Brown, 


M.D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 
One vol., 16mo. Cloth, $2. 


A series of sketches or magazine papers, 
written in a fresh and lively but earncst 
style, and full of quiet humor. The first 
paper, “* John Leach” (illustrated), is well 
worth the price of the book. The por- 
trait, which serves as a frontispiece to the 
volume, shows us a magnificent develop- 
ment of the frontal and coronal regions of 
the brain, and the fine, expressive counte- 
nance of a refined and cultivated Christian 
gentleman. 
Our ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY 

AND Puysioenomy for 1867. Tilustrated 

an ed. New York: Rowiee ang? 

Wells. 0, pp. 60. Paper, 20 cts 

This useful publication comes out, in its 
issue for 1867, enlarged and greatly im- 
proved. Jt is not too much to say of the 
present number that it contains more val- 
uable and interesting reading matter (co- 
piously illustrated) than can be found any- 
where else within the same space or at so 
low a price. To make this obvious, it is 
necessary merely to mention the principal 
papers which make up its attractive table 
of contents, 

In “ Hindoo Heads and Hindoo Charac- 
ters’ it is shown that the latter corre- 
sponds with the former, and portraits and 
drawings from skulls are given in illustra- 
tion. 

“ About Fat Folks and Lean Folks” 
gives the cause and cure of obesity and 
emaciation, and is illustrated with full- 
length portraits of Daniel Lambert and 
Calvin Edson. 

“ Immortality” is an elaborate and able 
essay on the scientific proofs of a future 
life. It must attract profound attention. 

“Thomas Carlyle” is a brief phrenolog- 
ical and biographical sketch of the cele- 
brated author of “Sartor Resartua,” with 
a life-like portrait. 

“How to Study Phrenology” gives some 
most useful hints to the beginner, with il- 
lustrations. 

“The Jew” is an ethnological and phre- 
nological view of the Hebrew race, with a 
portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore. 

“The Hottentot or Bushman” is also 
ethnologically described. 

“ Probst, the Murderer” (with a por- 
trait), shows how a bad head indicates a 
bad character. 





Next we are told “How to Form Socie- 
ties,” the Constitution, By-Laws, Offi- 
cers, etc. Also, “‘ How to Conduet Public 
Meetings.” 

“Handwriting” is copiously illustrated 
with the autographs of distinguished per- 
sons, and its value asa “ sign of character” 
carefully estimated. 

Portraits and sketches of character of 
Eliza Cook, James Martineau, Dr. Pusey, 
James Anthony Froude, Thiers, Ruskin, 
Charles Kingsley, Ira Aldridge, and others 
are given. 

“Shaking Hands” is made to illustrate 
in a very interesting and satisfactory way 
the fact that character expresses itself in 
action as well as in form. 

* Bashfulness—Cause and Cure” (illus- 
trated with original designs by Chapman) 
is worth to any young man or young wom- 
an who is troubled with diffidence or tim- 
idity and embarrassment in company, more 
than the price of a hundred “‘ Annuals.” 

“New York Society Classified’? shows 
us representatives of the Bowery, Broad- 
way, and Fifth Avenue, and describes their 
respective peculiarities. 

A group of “Eminent American Clergy- 
men” presents to us Bishop Hopkins, Dr. 
Weston, Mr. Beecher, Dr. Bushnell, Dr. 
Breckinridge, Dr. Vinton, and Dr. John 
Cotton Smith, with phrenological sketches 
and biographical notes, etc. 

No one certainly will refrain from buying 
the “ Annual” for 1867 through fear that 
they shall not get their money's worth. 


Tue Farmer’s Recorp anp 
Account Book ; with Appropriate Head- 
ings and Rulings for reco Business 
Transactions, embracing Family ond, 
Farm Expenses, General Accounts, Date 
of Bills eivable and Payable ; Names 
page eg me Ds 

en nis 
per Year, Month, or Day, and Entire 
—— a Abe, or number oie > 
each Growin e Quantit: 
the amount Sola’ Price per z 

Pound, etc., and the Tintire , Aa o 

each. The whole 80 a, arranged, 

and lidated as to it the result 
of eachyear’s business transactions in the 
smallest possible compass, and alzo so 
simple that the Balance-sheet can be easi- 

ly and correctly adjusted. Together with 
valuable Information for Farmers, Tables 
of W: — and Measures, Rules, and the 





ed especially for the use of 
armers. Two sizes—price 
$5 ani $8 cache Address this office. 

If the internal—some call it infernal, 
others ETERNAL—revenue shall cause 
farmers, manufacturers, al classes to 
“keep accounts” of incomes and outgoes, 
and for what, we think it will be worth 
millions to the country. The present 
“ slip-shod manner” with many is ruinous, 
How few there are who know exactly how 
they stand—whether they are gaining or 
losing! and how almost universal is the 
habit of crying “ hard times,” when, if the 
great leaks were stopped, all would go 
well and each have plenty. One “‘ saves at 
the spigot and wastes at the bunghole,” 
and for want of accurate accounts seems 
insensible as to the causes of his being 
forever “‘ short of means” to carry on his 
work. Another becomes thrifty and fore- 
handed by careful attention to his accounts. 
Every man ought to have his business so 
clearly recorded that he can tell in a mo- 
ment toa fraction exactly what he is worth, 
what he is making or losing on each par- 
ticular item, be it grain, fruits, flesh, or 
other productions. But how few there are 
who do it. If the book under notice will 
serve to systematize this thing; if it will 
enable and induce men to keep accounts, 
it will, we repeat, be worth millions to our 
country in dollars ; and that which money 


can not buy, namely, that peace of mind 
which results from a perfect knowledge of 
our affairs. 


A Sap Case—A Great 


Wrone! and How it may be Remedied, 
being an A) in of Education 
for of Louisiana, 


Dr. P. B. Randolph, in a pamphlet of 
this title, sets forth the need of schools for 
the freedmen in Louisiana. Having been 
engaged in the work of educating thenegro 
for some years, he can speuk from personal 
experience. His appeal is indorsed by 
many men of distinction, whose testimo- 
nials in regard to Dr. Randolph’s efforts 
and character form a large part of the 
pamphlet. Among those whose names 
appear as approving the enterprise, are 
President Johnson, Lieut.-General Grant, 
Secretary McCulloch, Speaker Colfax, and 
N. P. Banks, and many others. 


CANARY Birps. A Manual of 


Useful Information » lee 
New York: William 866. 
18mo, pp. 110. Cloth. 75 cents. 


A lady who loves birds and understands 
them, has here told the bird-keeper all he 
needs to know of the origin, varieties, 
habits, and requirements of the beauti- 
ful little captives who sing in our sit- 
ting-rooms and boudoirs. ‘The Canary 
Finch "i * Cages ;”” “ Baths ;” * Pood and 
Water ;” “To Teach Young Birds to 
Sing ;"’ “ Diseases ;’ ‘“‘ Wants of Bird- 
keepers,” are the heads of the principal 
chapters, and indicate the scope of the 
little work before us. 


Tue Hanp Boox or STANDARD 


oR AMERICAN PHONOGRAPRY, in Specs 
= new edition. By Andrew J. @ " 


This is, as it purports to be, a standard 
work on short-hand writing. To any youth 
who may possess the art, it is a capital of 
itself, upon which he may confidently rely 
for support. It leads to immediate, perma- 
nent, and respectable employment. Zo the 
professional man, and indeed to every one 
whose pursuits in life call upon him to 
record incidents and thoughts, it is one of 
the great labor-saving devices of the age. 
Mailed from this office on receipt of price. 


Ngw Music.—Mr. Frederic 
Blume, publisher, 208 Bowery, New York, 
sends us * Golden Waves,” a collection of 
Polkas, Waltzes, Schottisches, ete., ar- 
ranged by Fred Blume, among which are 
“Three O'Clock,” a Galop; “Guards,” a 
Waltz; ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue,”’ a March. Also, 
a beautiful ballad, ‘I Can Not Sing the Old 
Songs,” and “‘The Excelsor Music Book 
for the Flute.” 


Hew Books. 











[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :) 


Roya Trurus. By Hen —7 
Ward Beecher. edi pp. V., 
$1 %. 

THE Taxravan’ s ManvaAt, 
containing the Entire Internal Revenue 
Laws, with the Tables of Taxation, Ex- 
emptions, Stamp Duties, etc., and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index prepared by Hon. 
George S. Boutwell. 8vo, pp. 180. Paper, 
55 cents. 

Srx Monrus at THE WHITE 
Hovse wire Apranam Lincotn. The 
Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 
12mo, pp. 359. Cloth, $2 25. 





Tue IntrernaL REVENUE 
Laws, Act approved June 30, 1964, as 
amended by Acts of March 3, 1865, and 
July13, 1866, together with the Acts Amend- 
atory. With copious Marginal References, 
a Complete Analytical Index, and Tables 
of Taxation and Exemption. Compiled 
by Horace Dresser. 8vo, pp. 228. Paper, 
55 cents. — 


Tovrist’s GuipE To THE UP- 
PER Mississrpr1 River, giving all the 
Railroad and Steamboat Routes diverging 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, Dubuque, etc., 
together with an account of Cities and 
Villages, and Objects of Interest on the 
Route and in the Upper Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, with Table of Distances, etc., and 
a Map and Illustrations. Compiled by J. 
Disturnell. Sq. 16mo, no, PP- &. Flex. cloth, 
55 cents. 


Ecnors From THE Sovutu, 
comprising the most important Speeches, 
Proclamations, and Public Acts emanating 
from the South during the late war. 12mo, 
pp. 211. Cloth, $1 75. 


Tue History or THE Ar- 
LANTIC TELEGRAPH from the 
1854, to the Completion, Angust, 1866. By 
Henry M. Field. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 367. Cloth, $2. 


Luoyn’s Pocker Companion 
anp Gurpg through New York City for 
1866-7. 16mo, pp. 150, Cloth, % cents. 


Tue Hanyv-Boox ror Motn- 
ERs; a Guide in the Care of Young Chil- 
dren. By Edward H. Parker, M.D. 12mo, 
pp. 250. Cloth, $2. 


Tur Law or Wits, Part 
IL., embracing Legacies, Charitable Trusts, 
and the Duties of Executors, Adminis- 
trators, and other Testamentary Trus- 
tees. By Isaac F. Redfield, LL.D. 8vo, 
pp. exviii., 955. Sheep, $8 50, 


A Senecrion or Lxeaprnc 
Caszs on Various Branches of the Law. 
With Notes by John William Smith, Esq. 
American Editors, J. I. Clarke Hare and 
H. B. Wallace. Sixth American edition, 
from the last English edition. By Willes, 
Keating, Maude, and Chitty. With addi- 
tional Notes and References to American 
Decisions, by J. I. Clarke Hare and J. W. 
Wallace. In two vols. (bound in three). 
8vo, pp. x., 1197, 920. Sheep, $21. 


Recent Brrrisn Pxroso- 
opny ; a Review, with Criticisms ; inclad- 
ing some Comments on Mr. Mill’s answer 
to Sir William Hamilton. By David Mas- 
son. 12mo. pp. 335. Cl. $2. 


A TREATISE ON THE OrIGIN, 
NaTuRE, PREVENTION, AND TREATMENT OF 
Asiatic Cuotera. By J. C. Peters, M.D. 
12mo. pp. 162. Tinted Paper. Cl. $1 50. 


Tur Hicuer Epvucation oF 
Women. By Emily Davies. 16mo. pp. 191. 
Cl. $125. (Edinburgh print.) 


Prat AND 17s Usss, as Frr- 
TILIZER AND Fust. By Samuel W. John- 
son, A.M. Fully Ilustrated. 12mo. pp. 
168. Cl. $1 50. 


Tae Home Lire: In THE 
Licut oF rms Drvymve Inga. By James 
Baldwin Brown. 16mo. pp. 827. Cl. $1 25. 


Six Monrus aT THE WuHITE 

Hover with ABRAHAM Lincotn. The 

Se te a By F. B. Carpenter. 
12mo. pp. 359. Cl $2. 
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Go our €orrespondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ Generat Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 

in the “next number.” Your 
“Best Tuovents” solicited. 


An Orper ror Books, Journats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sePaRaTE slips. 


Specrat Norice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department tn particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JouRNAL. 
Queries relating to PuysioLocy, PHRENOL- 
oey, Puystoenomy, Psrcnotoey, Erna- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scrence oF Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only one at a time. 


Tue Craic anp Novetty 
Microscorrs.—The question is often asked 
by correspondents, “‘ Which of these two 
microscopes is the best for general use !"* 
The Craig was first invented, and about 
18,000 have been sold. It magnifies from 
seventy-five to one hundred diameters, and 
can be very readily used for the examina- 
tion of liquids, transparent, semi-trans- 
parent, and minute objects; but owing to 
its high magnifying power, and the focus 
being so near the surface of the lens, it can 
not be used to magnify large opaque ob- 
jects. For instance, you can not magnify 
a whole fly with it, but you can magnify 
and obtain beautiful views of its feet, 
wings, eyes, and other parts. One who 
can appreciate a microscope of high power 
will be pleased with this, when the price 
and convenience for using are considered ; 
not that it will accomplish all which can be 
done by the use of a complicated and ex- 
pensive instrument in the hands of a skill- 
ful operator, but it is so simple, readily | 
used, and shows a multitude of objects so | 
well, that many individuals who are owners 
of expensive compound microscopes have, 
after carefully examining this, purchased | 
it, and have expressed themselves highly | 
pleased with it, and it has deservedly ob- 
tained an unprecedented popularity. 

The frequent calls for an instrument for | 
the examination of living insects, flowers, 
and opaque objects led to the invention of | 
the Novelty Microscope, which will con- 
fine any insect not much larger than a fly 
within its focus, and enable us not only to 
view its body, limbs, wings, etc., but also 
to watch its motions. This microscope | 
magnifies about eight or ten diameters, and | 
can be used for examining objects either | 
too large or too opaque to be seen by the 
Craig; but, of course, many objects which | 
are too minute for the Novelty can be | 
readily seen in the Craig; so each is alike | 
useful in its proper sphere, the one showing | 
what the other can not. 








Eriquetre AND GRAMMAR.— | 
The sentence, “I shall be most happy to 
a your polite invitation for to-morrow 
evening” is used in answer to an invitation 
to an evening with an acquaintance. 
Is it correct and in good taste ? 

Ans. It is incorrect. The note in which 


the sentence is supposed to occur conveys 


the acceptance, and you are happy, etc., 
not shall be at some future time. “I accept 
with great pleasure your polite invitation,” 
ete. Or, more formally, “Mrs. A. accepts 
with pleasure Mrs, B.'s polite invitation,” 
etc., would be better. See “ How to Be- 
have” and “ How to Write.” 


CHEWING THE Cup.—Please 
explain the manner and reason of an ox 
chewing the cud. 


Ans. Ruminating animals gather up their 
food rapidly, give it a few cuts with the 
teeth and swallow it. It goes to an inte- 
rior receptacle where it is moistened; this 
is very essential if it be dry hay. When 
the animal has filled himself, he masticates 
the food thus stored away in this stomach, 
raising it cud by cud. When a portion is 
completely masticated it passes to another 
receptacle, and the process of digestion 
goes on. Thus, an ox, if left to himself, 
will raise and masticate all his food, at 
least all the hay and grass. If he be push- 
ed and worked hard, and does not have 
time thus to masticate, he falls off in flesh, 
his health is poor, his digestion is incom- 
plete. The horse, on the contrary, how- 
ever, much in a hurry he may be, must 
masticate each mouthful before he swal- 
lows it. A hungry ox let out into the 
meadow will fill himself in twenty minutes, 
while a horse would want at least an hour 
and twenty minutes to take the same 
amount of grass. The ox, the deer, sheep, 
goat, chamois, and rabbit being the natu- 
ral prey of ferocious beasts, are endowed 
with the extra stomach in which to hastily 
store away the food without thorough mas- 
tication. This may perhaps be regarded 
as a wise provision of nature, enabling them 
to sally forth where the feed is plenty, and 
in a short time fill themselves and retire to 
a place of safety to ruminate their food at 
their leisure. ao 


Wuy Opposep. — A sub- 
scriber is distressed on account of the 
skepticism of certain persons in his vicin- 
ity, and appeals to us as follows: 

Why do doctors, dentists, etc., oppose 
Phrenology, and do all they can to over- 
throw it? 

Ans. There are ignorant doctors and 
dentists, as there are bad ones. Some op- 
pose to show how bold and smart they are, 
daring to differ with the more intelligent. 
Besides, it is easier for stupids to reject a 
new idea than it is to investigate and dis- 
cover. It costs an effort to learn, to go 
forward in the march of improvement, to 
keep posted up in the progress of the world. 
But it is comparatively easy for some to 


| stand still, pull back, and remain in the 


dark. One man’s cup of knowledge is 
small, and holds but little, is soon filled, 
and has no room or inclination for more, 
He has “got his growth.” Another's cup 
is larger and holds much; it takes almost 
a lifetime to fill it. His mind seems to re- 
main fresh, vigorous, and creative to the 
last. It is no discouragement to the truth 
that it is rejected. When it is remember- 
ed that all new ideas find opponents, and 
that most of the great benefactors and phil- 
anthropists have been martyred, we may 
not even hope that our radical, reformatory, 
and revolutionary system of philosophy 
shall be exempt from persecution. Were 
not many of the apostles of Christianity 
and the apostles of liberty put to death? 
Ignorance, bigotry, superstition, with dis- 
sipation, selfishness, and imbecility may 
still be met with, even in this enlightened 
age. Let us not stop at opposition, but let 
the light shine everywhere. Light is supe- 
rior to darkness, and so is knowledge 
superior to ignorance. 








Size or Men.—The average 
height varies in different countries. 
Scotland, in some parts of the United 
States—Maine, Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Vermont—the height is greater 
than that of people in Holland, France, 
and some localities of America. Five feet 
seven is probably a good average for the 
people of New England, if we except the 
States of Maine and Vermont. In lime- 
stone countries, of which Vermont is some- 


On the other hand, the organs of Venera- 
tion, Spirituality, Conscientionsness, Be- 
nevolence, and reason proclaim a holy, 
just, merciful, good, and wise God, who is 
the ruler of all, blessed forever. 


BasuFutNness.—Can you tell 
me what will aid me in overcoming bash- 
fulness? If = can, I should be very 
much obliged to you ; it is above all other 
things a continual source of annoyance and 
vexation, as a person with no confidence 
in th Ives can not appear even as intel- 





what conspicuous, so also of T 
and Kentucky, animals and men have more 
extent of bony framework than in other 
localities, and consequently are larger, es- 
cially taller. 


Wuen To Crean Teetu.— 
All admit that “ acids are the almost excln- 
sive agents in commencing decay in teeth.” 
The action is undoubtedly began in sleep. 
Through the day a person is occasionally 
drinking, eating, etc., and acids are con- 
tinually disturbed in their action, but dur- 
ing sleep they are undisturbed, and (if 
present) will certainly prey upon the teeth. 
Therefore, before retiring is the proper 
time to cleanse them, if done only once in 
aday. This has governed me, and seems 
so common sense, that I communicate it. 


Paysic.— Whose pills, or 
what kind of physic would you recommend 
to one who mires effectual purging, 
whose blood is impure, and whose face is 
covered with pimples ? 


Ans. We do not use pills nor recom- 
mend them to others. Some years ago we 
had a little experience in tampering or 
experimenting with drug medicines, and 
came to the conclusion that they did us 
vastly more harm than good. We believe, 
literally, with the old physicians, that “ the 
less medicine one takes the better ;"* conse- 
quently we take none at all. Proper food 
and drink ; proper exercise in the pure air ; 
suitable sleep with rest and repose; bath- 
ing; with occasional fasting, and a careful 


observance of the laws of life in all respects le 


—including a proper spirit—will purify the 
blood, and render the use of pills entirely 
unnecessary. 

You will find any quantity of patent 
quack medicine liberally advertised in 
many of the religious and secular news- 
papers. Editors who publish such matters 
ought to be able to speak from experience. 


Acres To Marry. — What 
reasons are there against the marriage of 
persons whose ages differ more than five 
years up to ten or twelve years? 

Ans. Men should not wait before they 
marry until they are thirty-five years old; 
then they will not desire a woman so much 
their junior. Men should marry early 
enough so that they may live to help 
bring up their children. Young women do 
not choose old men for husbands, and if 
they can get eligible young men they 
always take them. If young men would 
be industrious and save their money and 
not smoke, drink, and drive fast horses, 
and keep fast company, they would have 
the means at twenty-five to marry and 
set up housekeeping comfortably. The 
ruinous notion that men must get rich 
before they marry, lays the foundation for 
the too common discrepancy in the ages of 
men and their wives. Young blooming 
women do not feel satisfied with old men, 
and a world of jealousy and misery is the 
result. 

Satan.— Does Phrenology 
teach the existence of Satan ? 

Ans. So far as Satan is the representative 
of abstract evil, or the malign spirit of 
perverted human passions. Cautiousness 
and Conscientiousness cry out against him. 





ligent as they really are. 
Ans. See ““The New Illustrated Annual 
of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1867.” 


Topreka.—You should read 
our circular, “ Mirror of the Mind.” Sent 
on receipt of stamp. 


Quatity.— How do you 
jodge of the quality of the brain? Can it 
lone with any degree of certainty by a 
person with but little experience ? 

Ans, We judge an orange or an apple by 
the skin ; a side of leather by the “ grain” 
and fiber. Wool is coarse or fine, and the 
quality of cloth to be made depends on the 
quality of the wool. The hair on our head 
indicates the quality of the skin. And as 
we find the skin, so we find bone, muscle, 
nerve, brain. Is not this sensible? 


Puonocrapuy. —The best 
way to learn it is to read the elementary 
books ; become familiar with its principles, 
and then commence practice by copying 
the characters, writing out the lessons, 
and so forth. 

Personal instruction, written or oral, may 
be obtained at this office. The charges 
are $5 for written lessons, or $10 for a 
course of oral lessons. 

To Prevent THE Harr FRoM 
Grow1ne.—Most young men are ambitious 
to cause the hair to grow, especially around 
the mouth, etc. They would have whiskers. 
Lots of sweet cream, bear's grease, hog’s 
lard, and sweet oil are used in vain for this 
purpose. But here is a young man who 
wants to know how “to prevent the hair 
from growing down his forehead.” He 
tried shaving, which only made matters 
worse, and he now wishes “to doctor it 
off.” Alas! there is no remedy. The hair 
will continue to grow while “life lasts,” 
and even after death. It is related, in 
“New Physiognomy,” that the grave of a 
woman was opened some forty years after 
burial, when her hair was found issuing 
from the coffin, and that the corpse, from 
the crown of the head to the feet, was 
covered with a thick coat of hair. So the 
finger-nails continue to grow some time 
after death. Believe not the quacks who 
advertise nostrums to cause the hair to 
grow or to prevent it from growing. This 
is a matter in the keeping of Him who 
created us. He alone can do these things. 


Tue Locust.—Can you give 
the nature and habits of the locust, and 
why they return every seventeen years? 

Ans. We refer our friend to some ency- 
clopedia or work on natural history. It 
is a well-settled fact that the destructive 
locust returns once in about seventeen 
years. Whether it lays eggs that hatch in 
80 long a time we can not say. 


Heraps.—The tape | can be 
drawn around the head ly, and soft 
straight hair will not make half an inch 
more size than there would be it the head 
were shaved. Most heads have hair, so 
that phrenologists and hatters predicate 
measurements on heads of hair. . 
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Drvintne Rop.—Is there any 

wer in the divining rod to indicate 

he location of water or oi] under 
which can not be explained on scientific 
principles ? 

Ans. Good people honestly believe that 
the places to dig wells and to bore for oil 
can be indicated by a forked green rod in 
the hands of certain persons. For our- 
selves, we have not the slightest belief in 
it. We would not be afraid to wager a 
good cow that any diviner with his rod, if | 
led over grounds blindfolded where before 
he had indicated places to dig or bore, the 
rod will not turn at the same places one 
time in a hundred. 


Writtnc Verses.—W. W. 
W. We judge from the poem you sent us 
that you have a talent for writing verses, 
which you will do well to cultivate; but 
true poets, in the highest sense of the 
word, are very rare, and we can not flatter 
you (and you ask not flattery, but the 
truth) by saying that we think you are 
one. -— 

Mamwmartat Baim. — Not 
having tried it, we can not speak of its 
efficacy. Plants grow by virtue of nutri- 
ment, air, light, action, electricity, etc., so 
does the human body. Without some or 
all of these agencies we can not count on 
growth even in any particular part. It is 
by the circulation of the blood that organs 
of the body and faculties of the mind be- 
comeenlarged. See “ Hints Toward Phys- 
ical Perfection, or the Philosophy of 
Human Beauty.” —— 


FrEcKLES—BLoop—RIFLE. 
—What is the cause of freckles? [Sun- 
shine on a fair complexion.] And what 
will remove them? [Skinning.] Is there 
any kind of medicine that will purify the 
blood? [No.] How can I get one of 
Howard's rifles, the “‘ Thunderbolt?” [By 
sending $25 to this office, the rifle will be 
sent you by first express.] 


Pourricat.—This being the 
ninety-first year of American Independ- 
ence, please inform the readers of your 
JOURNAL why the present Congress is 
called the Thirty-ninth Congress ? 

Ans. The ninety-firet year of American 
Independence counts from the date of the 
Declaration, viz., 1776, add to this ninety- 
one years and the result is 1867. A Congress 
covers two years ; thirty-nine multiplied by 
two amounts to seventy-eight; this added 
to 1789, the year the first Congress sat under 
the Constitution, and we have 1867, the 
present year of our Lord. 


Foop.—Has the practice of 
eating animal food a tendency to corrupt 
the mind? 


Ans. Yes, if too much be eaten. No, if 
otherwise. So far as we know, the best 
men and women of whom we have any 
knowledge have eaten meat. Christ is 
said to have eaten meat with his disciples. 
He eertainly gave fish to the multitude to 
eat. If fish be not meat, it is the next 
thing to it. Read in the Acts of the 
Apostles about the vision of St. Peter when 
he went up to the house-topto pray. Chil- 
dren should cat but little meat; most men 
eat too much. —_ 


Hanpwriting.— Subscrib- 
er’ will see the utter impossibility of our 
even attempting to comply with such a 
request as he makes. We always notice 
the handwriting in letters received, and 





form an opinion with reference to the same, 
but to delineate the character of each, or | 
even classify them, would consume all our 
time. The better way will be to send stamp 


for “ The Mirror of the Mind,” which ex- 
plains what is required to have a satisfac- 
tory description of character. 


Untucky Days.—Why is 
Friday considered an unlucky day ? 

Ans. It is merely a superstition. Friday 
is as lucky as any other day. Disasters in- 
numerable may be quoted as having oc- 
curred on Friday, so also can an equal 
number of lucky facts be passed to the 
credit of that much-abused day. Did any- 
body ever count up the ill-luck of Monday 
or Tuesday or any other day but Friday? 
This idea originated, probably, in the fact 
that Christ was said to have been crucified 
on Friday. If it be proper for all the fallen 
race to make merry at Christmas because 
Christ was born, why should the day on 
which he sealed the work of the world’s 
redemption be regarded as an unlucky 
day? Friday is a good day, and there is 
more than one “‘ good Friday” in the year. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Books Sent sy Post.—It is 
a very great convenience for persons resid- 
ing far from book stores, to be able to 
order and receive publications by “ return 
post,”’ at a moderate cost for postage. We 
now send almost daily, to post-offices in 
all the States and Territories. Old rates— 
which are but a fraction on the cost of the 
book—rule, except in Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Dakota, 
and New Mexico. To these Territories 
the present rate of postage, owing to the 
distance, Indian troubles, etc., are rated 
at letter postage, which is about one third 
in addition to the price of the book. This 
amount—one third—should, therefore, be 
added to the price of the book by the 
person ordering. To all the other States, 
books are sent at publishers’ prices. 


Tue Boys.—Some of the 
** Boys” have taken exceptions to Mrs. 
George Washington Wyllys’ article ad- 
dressed to them in our May number, and 
two of them out West have sent us a joint 
reply, which we are desired to publish. We 
should be glad to oblige the young men 
(they don’t like to be called “ boys’’), but 
to do so we should crowd out other mat- 
ter of more interest to our readers in 
general, so we trust they will excuse us; 
besides, they take quite too serious a view 
of some of Mrs. Wyllys’ rather sarcastic 
but well-meant remarks. 


PosTaGE ON THE JOURNAL. 
—A correspondent writing from Boston in- 
quires: I would also ask you if I have to 
pay postage every time the Journat is de- 
livered. You advertise the postage on the 
JOURNAL to be 12 cents a year; it is very 
strange I have to pay sometimes four 
cents. Please inform me if that is right. 
Ans. We do not understand the circum- 
stances of the case—nor why the exces- 
sive charge. We repeat, the regular legal 
rate chargeable is only one cent a number 
—12 cents a year. 








Wurrrinc Cartpren.— We 
print an article by A. A. G. in our present 
number under the title of ‘* Helps and Hin- 
drances,”’ to which we call attention. We 
regard the case well stated, though aware 
that it is only one side of the question. 
Old-school philosophers believe in whip- 
ping; Solomon said something on the 
point—which may be rightly or wrongly 





interpreted—in justification of the prac- 
tice. We think there is too much rather 
than too little whipping ; and, so far back 
as we can remember, do not recall the oc- 
casion when we felt that a flogging would 
have improved our mind or our morals. 
Indeed, we think it a most barbarous and 
degrading ‘practice, against which every 
manly sentiment revolts. Others who feel 
differently may whip and be whipped so 
long as they keep within the law and do 
not whip to death. 

A New Fearvure. — The 
publication of Asor’s Fasuzs, with illus- 
trations, which has given so much satis- 
faction to many readers, is nearly complet- 
ed. In casting about for something rich 
to follow, we decided to illustrate and pub- 
lish, in the same department, Porr’s “‘ Es- 
SAY ON Man.” Designs by Chapman; en- 
gravings to be done on wood by Howland. 
This is the first attempt—so far as we know 
—to illustrate, with engravings, that cele- 
brated—may we not say immortal !—poem. 
It may not appear before January, though 
the work is now in hand. We shall follow 
this with other matter interesting to those 
who may not yet be converted to the truths 
of Phrenology. Thus we hope to please, 
instruct, and elevate all who read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Our New PurysiogmMomy IN 
Eneianv.—This work will be supplied by 
Mr. Wri11amM TwEEDIE, 337 Strand, W. C., 
and Mr. J. Burns, 1 Wellington Road, 
Camberwell, S., London, at the following 
prices: In handsome embossed muslin, 
£1 18.; in heavy calf, with marbled edges, 
gold sides and back, £1 12s. 6d. ; rich Tur- 
key morocco, full gilt, elegant, £2 2s. A 
beautiful presentation book for the ap- 
proaching holidays. 


Tae Mertnopist, advertised 
within, is one of the leading religious and 
secular papers devoted to the interests of 
that body. Its spirit is loyal, progressive, 
and reformatory, like that of the great 
WEs LEY, whose doctrines the editors of the 
MerTHopist espouse. It is enough for us to 
refer the reader to the prospectus, in which 
full particulars are given. We would have 
all our readers send for a specimen number 
and judge its merits for themselves. 


OrpEers FoR Books aNnp 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE JOURNAL should 
be addressed to FowLER AND WELLS, New 
York. Communications for the JouRNAL, 
with all matters of a personal nature, 
should be written on separate sheets, and 
addressed to the Editor. 


General Items. 


Worvs or Approvai.—lIt 
is gratifying to know that our work is 
approved by good men. We receive many 
letters similar to the following: 

The ennobling and elevating character of 
the A. P. JourNa has won for it a world- 
wide reputation. If its teachings and prin- 
ciples were practiced universally, the world 
would be greatly improved, both morally 
and physically. Would that it might be 
placed in the hands of every family in the 
land. Long life and success to the Jour- 
NAL! 8. D. B. 








Tue JournaL.—The Amert- 
CAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for August 
is received, and, as usual, is filled with a 





hundred good things. We could not do 
without this great work, and our frequent 
extracts from it give our readers an idea of 
its character.—Jackson (Ohéo) Standard. 

“ Aw Trem or InTEREsT.”— 
1, Multiply the sum by the days (or vice 
versa, if more convenient); cancel the 
right-hand figure and divide by 6; the 
quotient is the interest in cents. 

Only 360 days in a year are reckoned by 
this rule; but this estimate is close enough 
for all practical purposes. Any other rate 
of interest may be similarly calculated by 
adding or substracting proportionate parts. 

In a former number we gave the above 
rule, omitting the qualifying clause which 
accounts for discrepancies which will arise 
in calculating for longer periods than one 
or two months, between the interest ob- 
tained by this method and the true interest. 
The exact interest can, however, be ob- 
tained by deducting from the result of this 
process one seventy-fifth. 


Nrrrovs Oxipe.—Mr. Epr- 
Tor: Will you please correct the error 
made in your last number in reference to 
the chemical composition of nitrous oxide. 
Nitrous oxide or protoxide of nitrogen is 
composed, as its name implies, simply of 
one equivalent or atom of nitrogen and 
one of oxygen, and not of NO,, “ one 
atom of nitrogen and four of oxygen,” as 
stated in your article. Consequently it is 
Jour removes, instead of one, from “ one 
of most deadly of substances,” nitric acid 
or NOs. M. ANNA DENSMORE, M.D. 








An Enitcma.—I am com- 
posed of 24 letters: 

My 21, 23, 17, 18, 22, 18, 24 is a useful 
profession. 

My 5, 2, 15, 11 can not be bonght for 
money. 

My 18, 20,5, 8, 11, 10, 16 is an advanta- 
geous institution. 

My 11, 3, 1, 21, 24, 18, 16 is a tree cnlti- 
vated and for sale at the Lebanon Nursery, 
Alle. Co., Pa. 

My 12, 14, 8, 21, 19 is what the future 
prosperity of our country must depend 
upon. 

My 7, 8, 3, 6 is the name of a month. 

My 4,9 are the abbreviations of one of 
the literary professions. 

My whole is found on a certain page in 
the A. P. Journat for the month of 
August, 1866. T. D. WEDDLE. 


EntemMa ANSWERED. — The 
answer to the enigma in the September 
number of the A. P. J. is “Charles Manu- 
rice de Talleyrand Perigord, the great 
French diplomatist. WM. ©. VINTON. 

[Also correctly answered by 8. 8., Jr., and 
others. ] 

Ho! ror Groreta.—Persons 
wanting cheap lands in a genial climate, 
near a market, and where the people are 
friendly to settlers, please read advertise- 
ment of Mr. D. H. Jacques on cover, and 
send for descriptive circular. 


Mock AvcrionEERS.—These 
escaped convicts are again “ blazing away,” 
deceiving and robbing “‘ greenhorns’’ who 
visit the metropolis. In the name of all 
that is decent, can not a stop be put to this 
kind of swindling? Our worthy mayor 
and the district attorney will, we are sure, 
lend a hand to put a stop to the nefarious 
business. It is a disgrace to our city. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to | 


this department. We disclaim res} 





Preilite 
I 


Sor what may herein appear. Matter will | 





Tue Gataxy. Vol. IL, No. 
10. For September 15, 1966. 


Contents: Archie Lovell. (With an Il- 


Day at Port Hudson. By James Franklin 


Pitta. Mignonne. By Maria Louisa Pool. 
Pamela Clarke. By M. A. Edwards. Four 
British Stateemen. By Richard Grant 
White. The Elder Booth. By Isaac C. 


Pray. Too Late. By John Weiss. The 
Claverings. (With an Illustration.) By 
Anthony Trollope. Along the James. By 


John Esten Cooke, The Palio at Sienna. 
By B. G. Heraldry in America. By W. 
Charade. By Dr. T. W. Parsons. Nebulae. 
By the Editor— containing The French 
Academy's Prize Theme; Origin of Yan- 
kee Doodle ; The Voice of the Turtle; The 
Indian Opathist ; Miss Rossetti’s Poems. 


This is the second number of the second 
volume. The first volume may be obtain- 
ed from the publishers, elegantly bound in 
cloth, for $3 ; or those wishing to subscribe 
may, by the payment of six dollars, receive 
the bound volume and be credited for the 
balance of the year (to May 1, 1867). The 
second volume will be completed January 
1, 1867; the third volame, May 1, 1867. 

Address W. C. & F. P. CHURCH, 
No. 30 Park Row, New York. 





A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
Enerns in its varions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Jomn Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of “A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,"’ by the “ Artisan Club.” 
Illustrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


To Pususners. Books for 
review in the St. Croix Courrer, Calais, 
Maine, may be left at the house of Dr, Mo- 
Creapy, 43 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 2t* 





To Purenotoaists, Lecrur- 
ERs, AND Orners. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business. It is altogether the most com- 
plete apparatus of the kind in the country. 
See next page, and address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





New York Meptcat Cox- 
LEGE AND Hospitat ror Women.—The 
Fourth Fall Term will open October 15. 
Address the Dean, MRS. LOZIER, M.D., 
No. 361 West 34th St., or MRS. WELLS, 
care of Fowler and Wells. 














SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
INDEPENDENT, FRATERNAL, LOYAL, AND PROGRESSIVE. 


THE METHODIST: 
An Eight-Page Religious Weekly Newspaper.—Religious and Literary. 


This Journal is now in its Seventh Year, and its course has been such as to win the 
be LEADED and charged according to thé ' approbation not only of our own denomination, but of the Christian public generally. 
space occupied, at the rate of % cents alin.) 1t commands some of the best literary ability of the 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

and represents loyally and courageously its various denominational interests, as well as 
the great religious interests of the age. Its chief aims are to circulate a pure Literature, 
furnish Religious and Secular Intelligence, and to cultivate a spirit of unity and broth- 
erly love among all Christian Churches. Nothing is admitted into its columns calculated 
lustration.) By Mrs, Edwards. A June ' to offend the enlightened sentiment of any Christian of whatever name. 

Tue Mernopist is progressive in its character, and is the advocate of Lay Rerne- 
SENTATION in the chief councils of the Church. It is edited, as heretofore, by 


REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 


assisted by the following able corps of Eprrortat ConTRIBUTORS : 


REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., 
REV. J. F. CHAPLAIN, 


REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., LL.D., 
REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, 
REV. E. I. D. PEPPER, 


PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 
Other experienced writers contribute to the various special departments, rendering 
Tae Mernoptst one of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive religious peri- 


odicals of the day. 


In typographical appearance Tae Metuoprst is unrivaled, being 


printed on good paper, with the best of ink, from the clearest of type. 

The News Department is under the supervision of an editor who makes that one 
thing a specialty ; so that the reader gets the latest, most carefully arranged and reliable 
account of the current events of the stirring times in which we live. 

The Children’s Department contains a fresh story every week, written expressly for 
it, which alone has attracted more attention from teachers and the friends of youth than 
most of the exclusively juvenile periodicals extant. 

The Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Columns arc crowded with 
invaluable information for business men, mechanics, manufacturers, and farmers, and 
are brought up every week to the very hour of going to press. 

Altogether, as a religious and literary weekly newspaper, Taz Mrruopist has been 
pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superior in point of talent, beauty, 
and punctuality. Its visits to any family will pay back its price, to every careful reader, 


a handred-fold. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Year in advance; 
to Ministers, for their own Subscription, $200. Served by Carrier in New York 
and Brooklyn, Fifty Cents additional. Postage prepaid at the post-office where receiv- 
ed, Twenty Cagts per year. Twenty Cents must be added by Canada subscribers, to 


prepay postage. 


Any one sending Four Subscribers and Ten Dollars will receive a fifth copy free for 


one year. 


Subscriptions received at any time during the year. Those who subscribe 


now will receive the paper free for the balance of this year, their subscriptions dating 


from the ist of January, 1867. Address, 
Or, H. W. DOUGLAS, Pub. 


THE METHODIST, 


. Agent, 114 Nassau Street, New Yor«. 





LapiEs’ FreeMAsonRY.— 
Manual of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
containing Symbols, Scriptural Ilustra- 
tions, Lectures, etc., adapted to the Ameri- 
can system of Adoptive Masonry. By 
Rosert Macoy, National Grand Secre- 
tary. Beautifully Tlustrated. Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Cover. 

2 This is the authorized Manual of the 
American Adoptive rite, the possession of 
which is a necessity to a clear and proper 
understanding of the beautiful system of 
Female Freemasonry. The theory of the 
Order of the Eastern Star is founded upon 
the Holy Writings. Five prominent female 
characters, illustrating as many Masonic 
virtues, are selected, adopted, and placed 
under Masonic protection. The Rules for 
the government of the Order are herein 
plainly set forth, with complete directions 
for the elucidation of the several degrees. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage, except the 
Territories. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent on application. Address MA- 
SONIC PUB. AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., 432 Broome St., New York. 





Jenkins’ Vest-Pocker Lex- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in Leath- 
er Gilt, 7% cents. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 








TurxkisH Batus. — No. 63 
Cotumsta STREET, BROOKLYN Herons. 


Encouraged by the favor with which the | 


Turkise Bath has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toa limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencics. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 p.m. 





Tuat New Rirte.—We can 
fill orders for the new gun—described in 
our May number—at $25 each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The “ THUNDERBOLT” is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 








Tur Hyerran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 








PARA PAL AAD AA PRL PRA 


New PuysioGNomy; or, 
Stens oF CHARACTER—as manifested 
through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By 8S. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, In four 
styles. Price, in paper, $4; in one vol- 
ume, handsomely bound, $5; in Turkey 
morocco, marbled edges, $8; Turkey mo- 
rocco, full gilt, $10. _A very handsome 


«presentation book. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

This work systematizes and shows the 
scientific basis on which each claim rests. 
The “Signs of Character” are minutely 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. It is in the delineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most usefal application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Teu- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distinguished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
delineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drveves, ORaTors, 
Srarresmen, Warriors, Artists, Ports, 
PurtosorHers, INVENTORS, PUGILISTs, 
Sunerons, Discoverers, Actors, Must- 
CIANS, —— _— It = = pnt 
papa of biography, acquainting the - 
er with the career Gea character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—euch, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Caesar, Shak- 
speare, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 

ncro! nt, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Rosa Bonheur, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright, Lawrence, Bolivar, Whately, 
Thackeray, Dow, Knox, Richelien, Hopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, a yle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, im 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the ik, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 

AGENTS WANTED. 





Tue Prace to Ger CLoru- 
mNe.— Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 


Tue Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 


| West 38th Street, New York City. 





Mrs. E. De La Vereng, M.D., 


149 Cartton AvEenunB, BROOKLYN. 





THe UNIVERSAL Srair 
Bouriper, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-Rails, 
showing plans of the various forms of 
Stairs. Useful also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-Rails. Il- 
lustrated by 29 plates. By R. A. Cupper, 
author of “ The Practical Stair Builder's 
Guide.” Price, postpaid, $7 50. 


CuaPEL AND Cuurcu Arcu- 
ITECTURE, with designs for Parsonages. 
Tilustrated with over 40 beautifully colored 
plates. By Rev. George Bowler. Price 
$12; or by mail, postpaid, for $13 50. 


Easy Lessons 1x Lanp- 
scare. With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon. By F. N. Otis, A.M. 36 
plates. Fifth edition. $3 50. 


First Lessons 1x Compost- 
TION, with fall directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M, 
$1. Sent postpaid by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Gems or Sacrep Sone.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beantiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous vol 


To PHRENOLOGISTS AND 
Orners. PHRENOLOGICAL and PHYS- 
IOLOGIC AL Plates for sale. 

We have a complete set, which has been 
sent us to sellon commission. The price is 





of the ‘* Home Cirele Series,’ now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library of 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, “Gems or Scorrisn Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 





New Puysi0Gnomy; or, 
Signs of Character as manifested through 
Temperament and External Forms, with 
1,000 Mustrations. ByS. R. We.xs, of Toe 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. One large hand- 
some vol., 768 pages, in four styles. Post- 
paid, in 4 parts, paper, $4; in plain mus- 
lin binding, $5; Turkey morocco, marbled 
edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full gilt, ele- 
gant, $10. Agents wanted. Please ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 389 Broadway, New York. 





Adbertisements, 
afircntemetrias aa Propet bare 


thes Oye tatonde to a; — forme = 4 
are appear. ‘or ad. 
vertising, 2% cents a line, or $Ha Sit 
Ir will ev rentually be known 
in every Hotel, La per and Family in the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only ar- 


ticle that will give a fine, beautiful, ivory- 
like polish to linen or muslin. It is the 











ONLY ARTICLE that will effectually nt 
the iron and dust from adhering to the cloth. 
It makes old linen look like new! Goods 


done up with it keep clean much — 
thereby saving time and labor in wash 
It is the most economical article that on 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized family. 
Warranted not to injure the clothes. It i 
used by the By. - Hotels, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
— the ~y—e by worthless articles cadl- 
ete., to prevent fraud we 
4 oe upon the wrapper of each cake a 
fac-simile of the signature of the gee 
Wm, Cullen. For sale by Grocers 
Druggists. NEW YORK STARCH GLOSS 
COMPANY, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 


New Cuvurcu Music.—Tue 





Orrerine. A collection of New Church 
Music, consisting of Metrical Tunes, 


Chants, Sentences = Motets, and 
Anthems. By L. Southard, 

This is a collection of New Music, and 
not merely a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom really good music is a 
— Daye Sent by mail, post- 
mr 1 50 a copy, $13 50 per doz. 

SLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
W Washington Street, Boston. 


Parenotocy at Home— 
“Tae SrupEnt’s Set.’’—How can I learn 
Phrenology ? What books are best for me 
to read? Is it possible to aequire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teac er? 
We may say in reply, that we have arran; 
eda series of the best works on the su 
ject, with a Bust, showing the exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenological organs, with 
such illustrations and definitions as to 
mnake the study simple and plain. The cost 
for this “ SrupENT’s Set,” which embraces 
all that is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


Joun Starer, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing ata 
distance can take the measure of their feet 
by sending for a a 

Lasts made to fit the fect. 


low ing the rarity of some of the 
plates, as none can be in the market at 
any price, without special agreement with 
an artist: and then the price would be at 
least three times that we will sell for. The 
set embraces the following : 
Set of Dr. Trall’s Anatomical Cha 
value $20: set do. French plates (13) halt. 
life size, $35 ; Ly Oil Paintings, showing 
various § of Prolapsus, for private 
He ey ted to order), $15; 192 Heads, 
life-size, Paintings (78 of which are done in 
India ink, on strong canvas and mounted 
on rollers. “The list includes Linnzeus, Co- 
ime, Canova, William Penn, Alexan- 
} pe, Hogarth, Lord John’ Russell, 
Duke « or Wellington, N Ney, Murat, Hume, 
ae Mitchell, ebster, Sidney 
Smith, Hugo, John Bice Anne Bullen, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Irving, 


Fanny Forrester, Bryant, , Captain 
Knight, Morton, Lord Brougham, Talley- 

Sir R. Peel, Bu . Hall, Neal 
Dow, Alexander Camp George Law, 


Phineas Stephens, etc. 

113 moun’ in the same way, among 
them are all the Presidents, except John- 
son; Nicholas, Lieutenant Maury, Colonel 
Johnson, Banks, Vanderbilt, Forney, Jer- 
rol Drs en ‘Teepece, 
Trall, Alcott, Jackson ; L. Marcy, 
renzo Dow, ‘Hosmer, innit Mart a 
L. M. Pease, L. W. Francis, Lord mer- 
ston, Sumner, Lucretia Mott, Maria W. 

Stowe, ian Stone, Abby 
K. Foster, L. Maria Childs, A Brown, 
N. P. » Father Mathew, R. Peel, Jeff. 


Channin ng. Greeley, Parker, 
Whittier, Kane, Curtis, 


Wilder, Tyng, 
Clay, Red Jacket, Solon Robinson, Mur- 
ray, Thackeray, Walker, Crawford, ‘0, 


Beranger, Anderson, Franklin, Emerson, 
Mackey, Dr. Warren, Caj tain’ In vraham, 
Senator Wilson, Judge cLean, Thomas 
Blanchard, Benton, rker, Phillips, Gar- 
rison, Seward, Gerrit Smith, 8. <. May, 
Newton, Australian, Genin, Esqu uimaux, 
Booth, Cole, Mrs. Cunningham, rnum, 
Haliburton, Choate, Wilmot, Agassiz, An- 
elo, er = me Gall, Pierpont, — 


her, John Brown, Napoleon, e 
There are beautiful paintings of Poe, 
Madame de Stael, John P. Hale, P. Ste- 


hens, C. 8. Todd, and a fancy sketch in il- 
Tastration ¢ of the tem)  pecrmmrendg also a full- 
ee portrait of Washington, an attract- 

ve ece. 

‘A mammoth Symbolical Head, 6 by 8 feet, 
to attract attention at some public place. 
Also same of Webster for same purpose. 

All in good condition, and only very lit- 
tle used. Price 

It is altogether the most complete appa- 
ratus of the kind in the country. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





Dr. Jerome Kippsr’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements — in the United 


—— ngland, an 
Address DR. JERO ME ‘KIDDER, 
tf. Broadway, New York. 


Cuicxertnc & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 
ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were award in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 








Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 
ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 
WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 
Composed of Bt vegetable ingredi- 
ents. The quickest, most eff , a 
certain in its effects of any article ever 
manufactured. very Bottle Warranted. 
Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 
For sale by 
GABANDAN & Marsu, 679 Broadway, 
CasweE..t & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, 
Heeeman & Co., Broadway, 
Knapp, 362 Hudson Street, and 
Druggists generally. 
Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
Woonsocket, | RL 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Seri: 
The A rtisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its eo. is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the ~~ 
a Artisans and Manufacturers, encou 
the qening of Inventors, and protecting 
the righ s of Patentees. 
£ number contains numerous original 
engravings and d and descriptions of new ma- 
ery, @ rican and Foreign 
reliable See for use in the field, The 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to ers 5 
‘Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents istned weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; oo. 
ports of law cases re to 4 . ete. 

Each number of the rtisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
a reading matter, in which the 

the arts and sciences is record- 
Pa familiar lan, ‘tome Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half- ) ba peney volume. 
The columns of the A are 
rendered attractive S oae articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $250 in advance. yd 
copies, by mail, “es months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively en; as Solicitors 
of American and rrr tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled “ Im 
ant information for Inventors and Pa’ 
ees.”” Address 

BROWN, COMBS & CO. 
8 of the American Ar 
Oct. tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Books—VERY 
SCARCE: 
THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the —— time, by Mary L. Boora. 





Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN a UENCE. A Ky 
tion of Addresses by the 


most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 


MEcHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComPaNIoNs— 








For the Bookbinder ...............-- $2 2 
Brass and Iron Founder.............. 2 50 
WOE onc cccccccsvcceteecesecccceces 1580 
DEO onincc4n owesencousecaces peenmen 1 50 
CORINA BENUE 6 occ ccctcedecsbSocse sie 150 
Pat. diawcyuins ohgtieduede sane 12 00 
pe Spinner Socccqececcccceccces oe 1% 
| ae ny EE Fokeedlonivreiesiviw' ow : & 
yer" 8 Gom OM.6sae bevundmotice ant 
ipottaster.............s-00cc, 8 50 
Hiseé-hoer ” asgugens coe Snntanoned net 1% 
BOE Se desec Eve bebe seveccscewedes 1% 
Millwright and Miller................ 8 00 
Painter and syns behogedscens Sesh 150 
Pa per oie aes agvoecseedaces 150 
R. = vil Engineer............. 150 
ae Se Tey 130 
Fen Art "of Dyeing, etc........... «.- ? | 


Tx MANUFACTURE oF Iron mx ALL 
1Ts Various Brancues, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 


Fred’k Overman, Sates Ee neer. (This 
work is scarce, and will no’ wor or 
a a ae ee -- $15 

Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy pbeannen s 200 
Overman’s Metallurgy ...........-... 8 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 250 


= Currying,and Leather Drese- 


Youmans” Clazs-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 


ey AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





Vatuante Booxs —for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 
Life and S hes of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Poet Ag ie War. ‘By Richard Grant 


oh page 0606 0696,096 5 b0006c08 1% 
Exhibition Oe eee 150 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 

SUES, socabscoshsitad is00000 a 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution.... 1 7% 
Reid's English Dictionary............ 200 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 

Beh ake 16h dbbrednicess » 60s600e 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 1% 





Rates by Puan Moon, intwo volumes, | HyGner¢ Lectares om Science and 
~ Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
BROADHEAD'’S HISTORY OF THE | ‘Trench on the! Stndy'o of Words....... 1% 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $5. | Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 
HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- ER ee Seer oe 1% 

ERN NEW YORK. $5. yaw of Elocution..............+ 2 00 
POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE | Man, Moral and aT carey seeetaees ‘3 

AND ART, by we yw LARDNER. In 2 EROS OF RBUREY: «> +: 5 0 

vols., illustrated. $7 50 Ope. 3 volumes. for the ea pe 
WOMA N's RECORD; Ss énh, C0.) ie eee nhc tenes tne see 

all Distinguished Women from "the be- | 79nnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 
nning” till a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four Macaulay's Histo ofEngiand. 2vols. 3 00 
ras, by SARAH JosEPHA HALE; illustrated rect ces annexed. Address 

by 230 Po $7. it AN WELLS, New York. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Jon P. Kennepy. In2vols. $5. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conqnest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Pamir Younes, M.D. 


$4. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Infopentence. By Cas. J, Pe- 
TERSON. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. By JounB. 
Newman. In 2 vols., comprising the = 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, wi 
$b. history, medicinal properties, = 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in2 vols. $5. 
GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
385 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 
FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3 50. 
WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE, Fac-similes of Letters from 
Soe 83 50. For: to Sir John Sinclair, 
r sale b 


WLER A WELLS, 
way, New York. 





Guipe Booxs.—We furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the Worl * publisher's prices, 
and send the same or express from 
this office on voceipt ¢ of pay. . & Ww. 








AGESTS WANTED to sell our 
Persian For the Nursery, 
Bath, and rere it is unequaled. Sells 
fast. Families buy ¢iree to siz times more 
the second time. re inducements _ 
ed canvassers. Address, with stam 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO. 
it.* 59 Liberty Street, New York. 





Goop Booxs ror Farmers. 


—Iiustrated Annual ster of Rural Af- 
faire for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 


"he Do. fr 465. with 450 Engrav- 
ings va Ane 1 50. 


Do., do., 1864-5-6, $1 50. 

Do., do., 1866, ) San 190 Engravings, 
post-paid, 85 ce 

Rural Manual, Song sare ~ ey 
“ The Farm,” “ 
mestic Animals. 


Fruit Culture for et Million ; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. 7: 

FOW. AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Portraits oF W AsHINGTON, 
Lrncoitn, ANDREW JonNsoN, and JouNn 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 











ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 
‘ the following prices : 
rial size ......... : * 00 
Me jam size.......... 
Card size for album 
Address FOWLER AND W. 
389 Broadway, New Now York. 
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ESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
—_—ij—— 
THE KID AND THE WOLF. 

KID that had strayed from the 
+1 herd was pursued by a Wolf. When 
she saw all other hope of escape cut off, 
she turned round to the Wolf, and said, 
“IT must allow indeed that I am your vic- 
tim, but as my life is now but short, let it 
be amerry one. Do you pipe for awhile, 
and I will dance.” While the Wolf was 
piping and the Kid was dancing, the Dogs 
hearing the music ran up to see what was 
going on, and the Wolf was glad to take 
himeelf off as fast as his legs would carry 
him. 

He who steps out of his way to play the 
fool, must not wonder if he misses the 
prize. 


THE LION AND THE GOAT. 


()% a summer's day, when every- 
/ thing was suffering from extreme heat, 
a Lion and a Goat came at the same time 
to quench their thirst at a small fountain. 
They at once fell to quarreling which 
should first drink of the water, till at 
length it seemed that each was determined 
to resist the other even to death. But, 
ceasing from the strife for a moment, to 
recover breath, they saw a flock of vul- 
tures hovering over them, only waiting to 
pounce upon whichever of them should 
fall. Whereupon they instantly made up 
their quarrel, agreeing that it was far bet- 
ter for them both to become friends, than 
to furnish food for the crows and vultures. 





THE BOASTING TRAVELER. 
MAN who had been traveling in 
foreign parts, on his return home was 

always bragging and boasting of the great 
feats he had accomplished in different 
places. In Rhodes, for instance, he said 
he had taken such an extraordinary leap, 
that no man could come near him, and he 
had witnesses there to prove it. “* Possi- 














THE MICE AND THE WEASELS. 


"THE Mice and the Weasels had long 
been at war with each other, and the 
Mice being always worsted in battl:, at 
length agreed at a meeting, solemn\y call- 
ed for the occasion, that their defeat was 
attributable to nothing but their want of 
discipline, and they determined accord- 
ingly to elect regular Commanders for the 
time to come. So they chose those whose 
valor and prowess most recommended 
them to the important post. The new 
Commanders, proud of their position, and 
desirous of being as conspicuous as pos- 
sible, bound horns upon their foreheads as 
a sort of crest and mark of distinction. 
Not long after a battle ensued. The Mice, 
as before, were soon put to flight; the 
common herd escaped into their holes ; but 
the Commanders, not being able to get in 
from the length of their horns, were every 
one caught and devoure 
There is no distincti 
companying danger. 


without its ac- 





THE HFDGE AND THE VINEYARD. 

\ FOOLISH young Heir who had 
<1 just come into possession of his wise 
father's estate, caused all the Hedges about 
his Vineyard to be grubbed up, because 
they bore no grapes. The throwing down 
of the fences laid his grounds open to man 
and beast, and all his vines were presently 
destroyed. So the simple fellow learnt, 
when it was too late, that he ought not to 
expect to gather grapes from brambles, 
and that it was quite as important to pro- 
tect his Vineyard as to possess it. 





THE FARMER AND THE CRANES. 


Comes Cranes settled down in a 
\ Farmer's field that was newly sown. 
For some time the Farmer frightened them 
away by brandishing an empty sling at 
them. But when the Cranes found that he 
was only slinging to the winds, they no 
longer minded him, nor flew away. Upon 
this the Farmer slung at them with stones, 
and killed a great part of them. “ Let us 
be off,” said the rest, “to the land of the 











THE BOASTING TRAVELER. 


bly,” said one of his hearers; “* but if this 
be true, just suppose this to be Rhodes, 
and then try the leap again.” 





Pygmies, for this man means to threaten 
us no longer, but is determined to get rid 
of us in earnest.” 
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THE HERDSMAN AND THE LOST BULL. 
/ HERDSMAN, who had lost a 
Bull, went roaming through ‘te forest 

in search of it. Being unable to find it, 
he began to vow to all the Nymphs of 
the forest and the mountain, to Mercury 
and to Pan, that he would offer up a lamb 
to them, if he could only discover the thief. 
At that moment, gaining a high ridge of 
ground, he sees a Lion standing over the 





{Ocr., 
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has but a short time to live.” “Bless 
you!” said the Fox; “* but excuse me if I 
can not stay; for, to tell the truth, I fee? 











THE HERDSMAN AND THE LOST BULL. 


carcass of his beautiful Bull. And now 
the unhappy man vows the Bull into the 
bargain, if he may only escape from the 
thief’s clutches. 

Were our ill-judged prayers to be always 
granted, how many would be ruined at 
their own request! 


THE BALD KNIGHT. 
CERTAIN Knight growing old, 
his hair fell off, and he became bald; 

to hide which imperfection, he wore a 
periwig. But as he was riding out with 
some others a-hunting, a sudden gust of 
wind blew off the periwig, and exposed 
his bald pate. The company could not 
forbear laughing at the accident; and he 
himself laughed as loud as anybody, say- 
ing, ‘How was it to be expected that I 
should keep strange hair upon my head, 
when my own would not stay there ?”’ 





THE SICK LION. 
LION, no longer able, from the 
<1. weakness of old age, to hunt for his 
prey, laid himself up in his den, and breath- 


= ing with great difficulty, and speaking with 


a low voice, gave out that he was very ill 
indeed. The report soon spread among 
the beasts, and there was great lamenta- 
tion for the sick Lion. One after the other 
came to see him; but, catching them thus 
alone, and in his own den, the Lion made 
an easy prey of them, and grew fat upon 
his diet. The Fox, suspecting the truth 
of the matter, came at length to make his 
visit of inquiry, and standing at some dis- 
tance, asked his Majesty how he did? 
* Ah, my dearest friend,” said the Lion, 
“is it you? Why do you stand so far from 
me? Come, sweet friend, and pour a word 
of consolation in the poor Lion’s ear, who 





quite uneasy at the mark of the footsteps 
that I see here, all pointing toward your 
den, and none returning outward.” 

Affairs are easier of entrance than of 
exit; and it is but common prudence to 
see our way out before we venture in. 





THE BEES, THE DRONES, AND THE 
WASP. 


OME Bees had built their comb in 
\ the hollow trunk of an oak. The 
Drones asserted that it was their doing, 
and belonged to them. The cause was 
bronght into court before Judge Wasp. 
Knowing something of the parties, he 
thus addressed them: ‘ The plaintiffs and 
defendants are so much alike in shape and 
color as to render the ownership a doubt- 
ful matter, and the case has very properly 
been brought before me. The ends of 
justice, and the object of the court, will 
best be furthered by the plan which I pro- 
pose. Let each party take a hive to itself, 
and build up a new comb, that from the 
shape of the cells and the taste of the 
honey, the lawful proprietors of the prop- 
erty in dispute may appear.” The Bees 
readily assented to the Wasp’s plan. The 
Drones declined it. Whereupon the Wasp 
gave judgment: “It is clear now who 
made the comb, and who can not make it; 
the Court adjudges the honey to the Bees.” 





THE HOUND AND THE HARE. 


HOUND after long chasing a 
4+\ Hare at length came up to her, and 
kept first biting and then licking her. The 
Hare, not knowing what to make of him, 
said: “If you are a friend, why do you 
bite me ?—but if a foe, why caress me ?” 

A doubtful friend is worse than a certain 
enemy: let a man be one thing or the 
other, and we then know how to meet him. 
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THE BOYS AND THE FROGS. 


| TROOP of Boys were playing at 

A the edge of a pond, when, perceiving 
s number of Frogs in the water, they 
began to pelt at them with stones. They 
had already killed many of the poor crea- 
tures, when one more hardy than the rest 
putting his head above the water, cried 
out to them: “ Stop your cruel sport, my 
lads; consider, what is Play to you is 
Death to us.” 


THE WOLF AND THE LION. 
™ ()X? day a Wolf had seized a sheep 


from a fold, and was carrying it home 
to his own den, when he met a Lion, who 
straightway laid hold of the sheep and 
bore it away. The Wolf, standing at a 
distance, cried out, that it was a great 
shame, and that the Lion had robbed him 
of hisown. The Lion laughed, and said, 
“T suppose, then, that it was your good 
friend the shepherd who gave it to you.” 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER MAIDS. 
THRIFTY old Widow kept two 
Servant-maids, whom she used to call 

up to their work at cock-crow. The Maids 

disliked exceedingly this early rising, and 


all their trouble by waking their mistress 
so early. They had no sooner done this, 
than the old lady missing her usual alarum, 
and afraid of oversleeping herself, contin- 
ually mistook the time of day, and roused 
them up at midnight. 

Too much cunning overreaches itself. 

















THE OLD WOMAN AND HER MAIDS. 


determined between themselves to wring | 
off the Cock’s neck, as he was the cause of | 





THE GOAT AND THE GOATHERD. 


A GOAT had strayed from the herd, 
and the Goatherd was trying all he 
could to bring him back to his companions. 
When by calling and whistling he could 
make no impression on him, at last, tak- 
ing up a stone, he struck the Goat on the 
horn and broke it. Alarmed at what he 
had done, he besought the Goat not to tell 
his master; but he replied, ‘* O most fool- 
ish of Goatherds! my horn will tell the 
story, though I should not utter a word.” 
Facts speak plainer than words. 





THE ANT AND THE DOVE. 


N Ant went to a fountain to 

quench his thirst, and tumbling in, 
was almost drowned. But a Dove that 
happened to be sitting on a neighboring 
tree saw the Ant’s danger, and plucking 
off a leaf, let it drop into the water before 
him, and the Ant mounting upon it was 






presently wafted safe ashore. Just at that 
time, a Fowler was spreading his net, and 
was in the act of ensnaring the Dove, when 
the Ant, perceiving his object, bit his heel. 
The start which the man gave made him 
drop his net, and the Dove, aroused to a 
sense of her danger, flew safe away. 
One good turn deserves another. 





THE LION AND HIS THREE COUN- 
CILORS. 
TT Lion called the Sheep to ask 
her if his breath smelt; she said Ay; 

he bit off her head for a fool. He called 
the Wolf, and asked him; he said No; 
tore him in pieces for a flatterer. 
he called the Fox, and asked him. Truly 
he had got a cold, and could not smell. 

Wise men say nothing in dangerous 
times. 


THE MONKEY AND THE FISHERMEN. 
A MONKEY was sitting up in a 

high tree, when seeing some Fisher- 
men laying their nets in a river, he watch- 
ed what they were doing. The Men had 
no sooner set their nets, and retired a 
short distance to their dinner, than the 
Monkey came down from the tree, think- 
ing that he would try his hand at the same 
sport. But in attempting to lay the nets 
he got so entangled in them, that being 
well nigh choked, he was forced to ex- 
claim: “This serves me right; for what 
business had I, who know nothing of fish- 
ing, to meddle with such tackle as this ?” 


he | 
At last | 
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THE LION AND OTHER BEASTS HUNTING. 


THE LION AND OTHER BEASTS 
HUNTING. 
HE Lion and other beasts formed | 
an alliance to go out a-hunting. When 
they had taken a fat stag, the Lion propos- 
ed himself as commissioner, and dividing 


| it into three parts, thus proceeded: ** The 
| first,’ said he, “I shall take officially, as 
king; the second I shall take for my own 
personal share in the chase; and as for 


the third part—let him take it who 
dares.” 




















THE STAG AT THE POOL. 
A STAG one summer's day came to a pool to 
quench his thirst, and as he stood drinking he saw 
his form reflected in the water. ‘What beauty and 
strength,”’ said he, “are in these horns of mine! but 
how unseemly are these weak and slender feet!" While 
he was thus criticising, after his own fancies, the form 
which Nature had given him, the huntsmen and hounds 
j drew that way. The feet, with which he had found so 
much fault, soon carried him out of the reach of his pur- 
suers; but the horns, of which he was so vain, becom- 
ing entangled in a thicket, held him till the hunters 
again came up to him, and proved the cause of his 
Ve 
Look to use before ornament. 
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THE STAG AT THE POOL. 
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A KAFFIR OF 





MOZAMBIQUE. 





THE MOZAMBIQUE EKAFPIRS. 


Tue features of the Mozambiques display the 
same varietics as in other parts of the African coast. 
Captain Owen says, ‘‘The farther our travelers 
advanced from the coast, the more they observed 
the natives to improve in appearance. Of those 
of Moroora, many seem firmly knit, stout, and 
elegantly proportioned ; some are perfect models 
of the human form. They go naked, with the 
exception of a piece of cloth, barely sufficient for 
decency of appearance. Some have their beard 
shaved, others only in part, but many not at all. 
In this latter case, the hair, for it is worthy of 
remark that they have not wool, grows long, is 
neatly plaited, and turning in slender curls, 
communicates to the countenance a wild and 
savage aspect ; in this resembling the people of 
Madagascar, whose covering is neither wool nor 
hair, and is dressed in a similar manner. The 
variation here noted from woolly to merely 
frizzled hair, or the difference of description, is 
often disconnected in the accounts of cognate 
races, or of the same tribe seen by different 
travelers. The midde of dressing the hair prac- 
ticed by these people is similar to that used by 
the Kosahs, as well as by the nations of the 
mountainous regions, particularly the Moca- 
ronga.”’ 

The figure in this page displays a specimen of 





center, looked on me coldly, and on his master 
kindly. ‘‘This,’’ said Mr. Gurney, ‘is one of 
my most faithful friends ; he has come to pay me 
his usual morning visit.’’ Turning to the dog, 





he continued, ‘‘I am a little better to-day, but 


not much ; one morning you will miss me—I 
shall be dead.’’ The dog, as though endowed 
with human instinct, gave a low moan, and ad- 
vancing to his master, placed his huge paw, with 
a gentleness that would hardly have crushed a 
fly, on Mr. Gurney’s knee ; that done, he raised 
himself on his hind legs, and placed the other on 
Mr. Gurney’s shoulder, and, licking his face, 
seemed to pat him on his back with an expres- 
sion of countenance which almost said, ‘‘ Come, 
come, don’t be down-hearted ! you are very bad, 
but you'll get better by-and-by.’’ Mr. Gurney 
perfectly understood him, since he replied, ‘‘ It’s 
no use ; I tell you I shall die !’’ The dog moaned 
again. ‘‘ And now," continued the owner of 
Keswick, ‘ you must go, for I am busy with this 
gentleman.’’ The dog looked at his master, then 
at me, and then silently quitted the room. A 
month or so after, Mr. Gurney was a corpse. 

Mr. Ropert Nass, church-warden of Oxford, 
England, has a fine black retriever, who regu- 


VIA CRUCIS—VIA LUCIS. 
(THE WAY OF THE CROSS, THE WAY OF LIGHT.) 


Warrior of life, in thy great battle weary, 
Longing to lay thy heavy burden down, 
Toilon! Though dark the lonely way and dreary, 
Not here, oh, Christian, mayst thou wear thy crown! 
Not when the taint of earth will dim its glory, 
Nor yet the fires of passion quench its light ; 
Not when thy heart repeats its daily story 
Of strong temptation’s power, and sin's sad blight 
When the storm-cloud of life hangs darkly o’er thee, 
And from the shadow thou dost seek to flee ; 
Through the long ages that have gone before thee, 
Hear what God's ransomed children say to thee! 
They who have touted alone in some mean station, 
Seeking to do their heavenly Father's will, 
Who never felt a higher aspiration, 
Than this—their heavenly mission to fulfil ! 


And they to whom was given, in full measure, 
The richest boons of genius, power, or pride, 
“Yet freely laid their intellectual treasure 
At the low footstool of the Crucified.” 


Through the long ages past, ‘tis the same story 
From ali who've laid life’s heavy burden down, 
And have gone home to be with Christ in glory— 
“Bear the cross, Christian, so shalt thou gain thy 
crown.”  . Dor. 


__ 2+ oe 


Rep Srow.—Professor Agassiz, in his excellent 
and most readable ‘‘ Geological Sketches,’’ dissi- 
pates the popular notion, propagated by North- 
ern travelers, in regard to the ‘‘ red snow’’ of the 
Arctic and Alpine regions. As his explanation 
of this phenomenon may be interesting to most 
of our readers, we give it in his own words : 

‘‘ Sometimes in the midst of the wide expanse 
one comes upon a patch of the so-called red 
snow of the Alps. At a distance, one would say 


' that such a spot marked some terrible scene of 


| larly goes to the post-office in the village about | 


the physical character of Mozambique Kaffirs ; it | 


has something of the negro character, though 
improved. 


me 


DOG STORIBS. 


Tae Late Mr. Hupson Guryey’s Doac.—One 
morning, says a correspondent of the Norwich 
Argus, sitting with the deceased gentleman on 
business, I heard a pattering of feet behind, and 
the dour silently opened. I turned to see who 
was listening to us, and the Newfoundland dog 
quietly entered the room, and, standing in the 


a 


twenty minutes past seven in the morning, and 
conveys the letters, newspapers, etc., for his 
master with unerring precision. The sagacious 
animal walks straight to the office, and the post- 
master or mistress places the letters, etc., on the 
counter, when he seizes them in his mouth and 
goes to his master’s house, and will not de- 
liver them to any one besides Mr. Nash. If he 
can not find him at once, he searches the house 
and premises until he succeeds in doing so. This 
interesting animal invariably goes from his mas- 
ter's house at a walking pace, and returns with 
his letters, etc., at a bounding trot, thus showing 
a good example to human letter-carriers, which 
they would do well to follow. 
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Or all the climes of earth, the torrid zone bears 
the palm. 





blood ; but as you come nearer, the hues are so 
tender and delicate, as they fade from deep red 
to rose, and so die into the pure colorless snow 
around, that the first impression is completely 
dispelled. This red snow is an organic growth, 
a plant springing up in such abundance that it 
colors extensive surfaces, just as the microscopic 
plants dye our pools with green in the spring. It 
is an alga (Protocoites nivalis), well known in the 
Arctics, where it forms wide fields in the sum- 
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mer 


A wise girl would win a lover by practicing 
those virtues which secure admiration when per- 
sonal charms have failed. 
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